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Cigarettes  take  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  tobacco  used  in  the 
United  States.  Output  of  579  bil- 
lion cigarettes  in  calendar  year 
1968  was  a  record.  Even  though 
the  amount  of  tobacco  used  for 
cigarettes  also  increased  slightly 
last  year,  it  was  2  percent  below 
the  1963  high.  Since  the  mid- 
1950' s  the  average  quantity  of 
tobacco  used  to  make  a  cigarette 
has  declined  2  percent  a  year. 

This  year  both  cigarette  out- 
put and  the  amount  of  tobacco  used 
for  cigarettes  may  be  below  last 
year. 
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TOBACCO  OUTLETS 

Recent  Trends  In  Manufactured  Products  and  Exports 
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SUMMARY* 


Despite  a  larger  tobacco  crop  this  year, 
a  smaller  carryover  is  reducing  the  prospective 
1969/70  supply  by  around  3  percent  from  last 
season.  The  supply,  an  estimated  5.67  billion 
pounds,  is  down  for  the  fifth  straight  year,  but 
still  ample. 

This  year's  tobacco  crop,  estimated  at 
1.84  billion  pounds,  is  up  7  percent  from  1968, 
mainly  because  of  a  5  percent  increase  in  acre- 
age. The  acreage  increase  reflects  upward  ad- 
justments for  flue-cured  tobacco  farms  that 
marketed  less  than  their  marketing  quotas  last 
year.  Beginning  carryover  for  this  season 
(July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  types; 
October  1  for  others)  is  about  7  percent  below 
a  year  earlier. 

Disappearance  in  the  1969/70  marketing 
year  may  total  near  the  approximately  2,0  bil- 
lion pounds  of  last  year.  Domestic  use  of  U.S. 
tobacco  may  be  about  the  same  or  slightly  low- 
er than  in  1968/69.  Little  change  is  expected 
in  cigarette  output,  and  the  downtrend  in  tobacco 
use  per  cigarette  is  likely  to  continue. 

U.S.  cigarette  output  this  fiscal  year  may 
nearly  equal  the  573  billion  cigarettes  produced 
in  1968/69.  The  smoking-age  population  is  in- 
creasing, and  consumer  incomes  are  at  record 
levels. 


But  increasing  cigarette  prices  and  the 
smoking-health  publicity  are  reducing  cigarette 
use  per  person,  and  possibly  limiting  the  number 
of  smokers.  Based  on  taxable  withdraAfals  and 
shipments  to  overseas  forces,  consumption  per 
person  18  and  older  in  calendar  year  1969  is 
averaging  2-3  percent  below  the  4,186  ciga- 
rettes of  last  year. 

Total  consumption  of  cigars  and  smoking 
tobacco  in  1969/70  probably  will  do  well  to 
hold  the  previous  year's  level.  Use  of  chewing 
tobacco  may  be  steady  and  snuff  will  likely  de- 
cline further. 

Leaf  exports  this  fiscal  year  may  be  near 
last  season's  571  million  pounds  (635  million, 
farm-sales  weight).  However,  many  non-tradi- 
tional foreign  suppliers  have  been  increasing 
production;  and  this  together  with  higher  prices 
of  U.S.  tobacco  is  likely  to  preclude  any  sig- 
nificant gain  in  U.S.  exports. 

Among  major  flue-cured  exporters,  Canada 
reports  its  1969  crop  about  the  same  as  last 
year  while  India's  is  larger.  Although  some 
200-300  million  pounds  of  old-crop  stocks  have 


*  The  summary  of  this  report  along  with  a  table 
on  supply  and  disappearance  was  released  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1969. 
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accumulated  in  Rhodesia,  the  U.N.  sanctions 
still  keep  most  of  these  stocks  out  of  world 
trade. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  major  U.S.  export 
destination,  decreased  its  takings  in  1968/69. 
But  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  if  the  U.K.  will 
rebuild  its  lowered  stocks  from  U.S.  supplies 
this  season,  U.S.  shipments  to  European  Common 
Market  countres  rebounded  in  the  past  12  months, 
but  other  countries  are  actively  competing  for 
this  market. 

World  tobacco  exports  (excluding  Sino- 
Soviet  countries)  steadied  in  calendar  year  1968 
at  1,8.  billion  pounds.  Trade  in  1969  Likely  will 
not  be  much  different.  Manufacturers  are  using 
more  local  production  and  further  economizing 
on  leaf  use  as  world  cigarette  output  gains. 

The  trend  toward  increased  imports  of 
cigarette  tobacco  into  the  United  States  could 
continue  in  1969/70,  The  trend  was  interrupted 
in  1968/69  as  imports  for  consumption  totaled 
161  million  pounds  (leaf  and  scrap),  11  million 
below  the  previous  year.  U.S.  manufacturers' 
stocks  of  imported  cigarette  types  of  tobacco 
last  July  1  reached  a  new  record  for  that  date, 
about  2  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Last  year, 
U.S.  manufacturers  used  about  45  percent 
foreign-grown  cigar  filler  and  scrap  in  cigars. 
They  may  use  more  imports  in  1969/70because 
of  smaller  domestic  supplies  and  higher  prices. 

Based  on  the  increase  in  the  parity  index 
under  the  formula  required  by  law,  1970  price 
support  levels  for  eligiljle  tobaccos  will  increase 
about  3-1/2  percent  over  1969, 

U.S.  flue-cured  and  hurley  tobacco  supplies 
for  1969/70  are  down  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco— the  leading  kind 
for  cigarettes  and  exports— is  estimated  at  3, 198 
million  pounds,  down  3  percent.  The  1969  flue- 
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Cigarette  Production  and 
Use  a  Little  Lower 

Output  and  consumption  of  cigarettes  in 
calendar  year  1969  likely  will  be  a  little  below 
1968.  There  are  more  people  of  smoking  age,  and 
consumer  incomes  are  at  record  levels.  But 
retail  prices  are  higher,  and  smoking-health 
publicity  is  continuing  at  a  high  leveL  Also, 


cured  crop  is  currently  indicated  at  1,098  mil- 
lion pounds,  up  11  percent.  But  the  carryover 
into  the  current  season  was  down  9  percent. 
Even  if  exports  can  steady,  total  disappearance 
could  drop  a  little  in  line  with  the  domestic  down- 
trend. But  it  still  will  exceed  production  so  the 
carryover  of  flue-cured  tobacco  next  July  1  will 
likely  be  reduced  further. 

During  the  1968/69  marketing  year,  ex- 
ports of  flue-cured  (over  four-fifths  of  total  U.S. 
tobacco  exports)  fell  2  percent  below  1967/68; 
domestic  use  also  declined  slightly. 

About  65  percent  of  the  1969  flue-cured  to- 
bacco crop  had  been  marketed  by  September  19 
and  gross  sales  were  2  percent  above  the  com- 
parable period  of  1968.  Through  that  date,  prices 
were  at  record  levels,  averaging  8  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  Farmers  placed  42  million  pounds 
of  the  1969  crop  under  Government  loan.  This 
was  6  percent  of  marketings,  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  in  the  similar  period  of  1968.  For 
last  season  as  a  whole,  13  percent  of  marketings 
went  under  loan. 

The  1969/70  indicatedsupply  of  U.S.  burley 
tobacco— the  second  leading  cigarette  tobacco- 
is  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  8  percent 
below  the  1964/65  record.  The  crop  is  about  the 
same  size  as  last  year.  Carryover  from  1968/69 
is  estimated  down  1-1/2  percent.  During  1968/ 
69  (October-September)  estimated  disappear- 
ance exceeded  production.  Domestic  use  pro- 
bably fell  3  percent  below  the  546  million  pounds 
of  a  year  earlier.  Exports  probably  held  near  the 
high  level  of  recent  years. 

Combinations  of  reduced  carryover  and 
generally  steady  1969  production  will  result  in 
smaller  1969/70  supplies  of  fire-cured,  Mary- 
land, cigar  filler,  cigar  binder,  and  cigar  wrap- 
per. Dark  air-cured  supplies  are  about  the  same 
as  for  the  year  just  ended, 

RODUCTS 

overseas  shipments  are  a  little  lower.  Apparent- 
ly the  number  of  U.S.  smokers  (or  cigarette  use 
per  smoker)  is  declining  again  this  year.  As  a 
result,  total  consumption  by  U.S.  smokers  is 
likely  to  be  down  some  1  percent  this  year. 
Per  capita  use  is  declining  some  2-3  percent. 
With  prospects  for  these  factors  to  continue 
in  1970,  cigarette  output  and  consumption  may  do 
well  to  match  the  1969  totaL 

Cigarette  consumption  by  U.S.  smokers  in 
the  first  half  of  1969  was  267  billion,  down  1-1/2 
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Table  1. — Cigarettes:    Output,  removals,  and  consumption,  I960-69 


Removals 

:  Total 

Tax-exempt 

:  U.S. 

Year 

\  Output 

\  Taxable 

Puerto 

:  Overseas 

:  consump- 

■    :  Total  : 

Exports  : 

Rico 

:  forces 

:  tion 

1/ 

:  2/ 

:  3/ 

i960 

!  506.9 

U70.I 

37.0 

20.2 

2.5 

1I+.3 

1+81+.1+ 

1961 

:  528.3 

U88.1 

39.6 

22.2 

2.8 

11+.6 

502.7 

1962 

!  535.5 

Ul.l 

2I+.I 

3.1 

13.9 

508.1+ 

1963 

:  550.6 

509.6 

Ul.l 

23.6 

3.2 

1I+.3 

523.9 

I96U 

!  539.9 

1+97. 

U2.6 

25.1 

3.7 

13.8 

511.2 

1965 

:  556.8 

511.5 

UU.2 

23.1 

3.9 

17.2 

528.7 

1966 

!  567.3 

522.5 

U6.1 

23.5 

3.9 

18.7 

5I+I.2 

1967 

\  576.2 

527.8 

U9.0 

23.7 

3.9 

21.1+ 

51+9.2 

1968 

:  579.5 

523.0 

53.8 

26.5 

U.7 

22.6 

51+5.6 

1969  1/ 

:  570.0 

5I0.0 

52.0 

2b. 0 

4.0 

22,0 

5I+0.0 

Fiscal  year 

ending  June 

30— 

I96I+  ! 

535.0 

U95.I 

U0.8 

23.7 

3.5 

13.6 

508.7 

1965  ! 

562. U 

517.0 

1+3.9 

25.1 

3.7 

15.1 

532.1 

1966 

562.7 

516.1 

1+7.2 

23.1+ 

U.l 

19.7 

535.8 

1967  : 

572.8 

52U.9 

1+7.7 

23.8 

3.7 

20.2 

51+5.1 

1968  ! 

570.7 

522.6 

1+8.7 

23.6 

U.l 

21.0 

51+3.6 

1969  y  ' 

573.0 

520.3 

51.5 

25.8 

1+.1+ 

21.3 

5I+I.6 

1/  Also  includes  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wedte,  and  Canton  and  Ender- 
bury  Islands.    2/  Also  includes  ship  stores  and  small  tax-exempt  categories.    3/  Tax- 
able removals  plus  overseas  forces,    h/  Subject  to  revision.    5/  Estimated. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Internal  Revenue  Seirvrice  and  Bureau  of  Census. 


Table  2. — Cigarettes  and  all  tobacco  products:    Consumption  per  capita, 
18  years  and  oyer  (including  overseas  forces),  I960-69 


Year  ! 

t     Cigarettes  1/ 

*  All  tobacco  ] 
\  products  1/  \ 

Cigarettes 

• 

Number    \  Pounds 

*  All  tobacco 

*  products 

!  Number 

-Pounds  

 Indexes~1957-59=100   

i960 

:  1+,171 

9.61+ 

11.82 

106 

103 

102 

1961  ! 

•  l+,266 

9.81+ 

12.00 

109 

105 

103 

1962 

:  l+,265 

9.69 

11.80 

109 

103 

102 

1963 

:  l+,3l+5 

9.70 

11.78 

111 

101+ 

101 

I96I+ 

!  l+,195 

9.22 

11.51+ 

107 

98 

99 

1965 

!  l+,259 

9.37 

11.51 

108 

100 

99 

1966  I 

:  l+,287 

9.08 

11.12 

109 

97 

96 

1967  ! 

l+,280 

8.85 

10.79 

109 

91^ 

93 

1968  ! 

1+,186 

8.65 

10.53 

107 

92 

91 

88 

1969  2/  : 

l+,075 

8.37 

10.23 

101+ 

89 

1/  Itostemmed  processing — weight  equivalent  of  the  tobacco.    2/  Estimated. 
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Table  3.-- Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  leading  destinations,  July  1968- June  1969, 
January- July  1968/69 


Country 

1   July  1968- 
;  June  1969 

:      January- July 
:    1968      :  1^69 
:              :  1/ 

Hone  KonE 

:  2,951 

1,393 

1,692 

Spain 

:  1,631 

943 

683 

Kuwait 

:  1,193 

736 

674 

Netherlands 

Antilles 

:  1,236 

896 

685 

Paraguay 

;  731 

1,331 

364 

France 

:  357 

303 

174 

W.  Germany 

:  568 

432 

269 

Italy 

:  571 

412 

328 

Ecuador 

:  329 

224 

177 

Panama 

:  1,089 

536 

664 

Canary  Is. 

643 

176 

328 

Lebanon 

558 

309 

316 

Other  countries  : 

13,914 

6,096 

7,517 

Total 

25,771 

13,787 

13,871 

\l  Subject  to  revision. 


percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Both  U.S.  consump- 
tion (taxable  removals)  and  shipments  to  over- 
seas forces  were  lower.  In  the  second  half  of 
1969,  consumption  will  likely  total  near  the  274 
billion  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  likely  will 
continue  above  a  year  earlier,  with  gains  over 
1968  probably  smaller  than  earlier  this  year. 

Cigarette  output  this  year  is  estimated  1-2 
percent  below  the  record  579  billion  in  1968 
(table  1).  Exports,  together  with  shipments  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  possessions,  are  expected 
to  total  a  little  below  last  year. 

Consumption  per  person  (18  and  older)  this 
year  is  estimated  2-1/2  percent  below  1968 
when  4,186  cigarettes  (209  packs)  were  used. 
This  would  be  about  the  same  rate  of  decline 
as  last  year  when  consumption  fell  2.2  percent 
(table  2). 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1969,  both  exports 
and  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  pos- 
sessions held  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
despite  the  winter  dock  strike.  Among  leading 
destinations,  larger  shipments  went  to  Hong 
Kong,  Panama  and  Canary  Islands,  Sizable  de- 
clines occurred  in  shipments  to  Netherlands 
Antilles,  Kuwait,  Paraguay,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  (table  3).  U.S.  cigarettes 
were  shipped  to  about  120  foreign  countries 
and  territories  during  1968, 


Cigarette  Prices  and 
Taxes  Increasing 

Retail  cigarette  prices  have  continued 
to  increase  due  to  higher  wholesale  prices  and 
higher  State  and  local  taxes.  Further  increases 
in   tobacco   tax   rates   are  likely  next  year. 

Manufacturers  increased  wholesale  ciga- 
rette prices  in  May  1969  and  by  June  retail 
cigarette  prices  (filter  tip,  king  size)  were  4 
percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  2  percent  above 
December  1968,  A  sizable  rise  is  expected  in 
the  BLS  cigarette  price  index  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  reflecting  State  tax  hikes. 

With  a  2-cent  per  pack  tax  effective  Octo- 
ber 1  in  North  Caroling  all  States  now  tax  ciga- 
rettes. In  Connecticut  the  current  16-cent  rate- 
double  the  rate  that  applied  until  July— is  the 
highest  State  tax  in  the  country.  A  substantial 
number  of  city  and  local  governments  also  tax 
cigarettes.  State  and  local  taxes  in  New  York 
City  add  up  to  18  cents  a  package,  the  highest 
in  the  country.  The  Federal  cigarette  tax  has 
been  8  cents  per  pack  since  1951. 

Since  the  start  of  this  year  17  States 
have  increased  cigarette  tax  rates.  This  com- 
pares with  8  States  in  all  of  1968,  The  weighted 
average  State  cigarette  tax  was  9,8  cents  per 
pack  in  mid-1969— up  from  9,1  cents  a  year 
earlier. 

Industry  Offers  to  End 
Cigarette  Commercials 

Cigarette  manufacturers  have  offered  to 
end  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes  by  Sep- 
tember 1970,  or  earlier,  if  broadcasters  are 
willing  to  cancel  present  contracts.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  in  July  at  Senate  Commerce 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  cigarette  labeling 
and  regulation  of  cigarette  advertising.  The 
broadcast  industry  has  made  alternative  pro- 
posals. As  a  result,  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  indicated  it  may  delay  issuing 
its  proposed  Trade  Regulation  Rule  for  re- 
quiring a  health  warning  in  cigarette  advertising. 

FTC  Asks  for  Anti-cigarette 
Prggent^flgnS 

In  mid-1969  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  submitted  annual  reports 
and  recommendations  toCongress  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  of  1965. 
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The  1969  HEW  report  summarizes  smok- 
ing-health  studies  that  became  available  after 
the  1968  report.  It  does  not  recomm;;nd  Federal 
control  over  advertising. 

The  FTC  recommended  that  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasters  be  required  to  devote  sig- 
nificant broadcast  time  for  anti-smoking  pro- 
grams and  announcements,  and  again  recom- 
mended a  complete  ban  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  television  and  radio,  and  a  strict  health 
warning  label  on  cigarette  packages. 

The  FTC  reiterated  its  1968  recommend- 
ations that  a  warning  label  and  a  statement  of 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke 
should  be  required  in  all  cigarette  advertising 
as  well  as  on  cigarette  packages.  FTC  recom- 
mended increased  HEW  spending  for  public 
education  on  heal±  hazards  of  smoking,  and  for 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  to  develop 
less  hazardous  cigarettes. 

The  FTC  also  reported  the  effectiveness 
of  the  statement  required  on  cigarette  packages 
and  described  current  forms  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  The  Commission  felt  the 
warning  statement  had  not  had  any  significant 
effect  on  cigarette  sales.  The  18  percent  in- 
crease in  advertising  expenditures  since  1965 
tended  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  warning  label, 
according  to  FTC. 

Cigarette  advertising  and  promotional  ex- 
penditures totaled  $311  million  in  1968,  with 
about  70  percent  spent  for  television.  In  the  past 
2  years,  39  percent  of  advertising  expenditures 
were  for  100  millimeter  cigarettes. 

In  August,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reported  on  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  smoke 
from  118  brands  of  cigarettes.  This  was  the 
fifth  report  since  FTC  testing  began  in  1967. 


CIGARS 


The  decline  in  cigar  consumption  from  the 
unusually  high  peak  of  1964  may  continue  next 
year.  Consumption  this  year  by  U.S.  smokers 
and  Armed  Forces  overseas  may  total  2-3  per- 
cent below  the  8  billion  cigars  smoked  last  year 
(table  4). 

An  estimated  121  cigars  and  cigarillos  this 
year  are  being  consumed  on  the  average  per 
male  18  and  older.  This  is  4  percentbelow  1968 
and  2  percent  below  the  1959-63  average(table  5), 


Fewer  cigars  are  being  produced  this  year 
in  both  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rican  factories.  Cigars 
from  Puerto  Rico  account  for  about  one-eighth 
of  U.S.  consumption.  Details  of  taxable  removals 
(domestic  consumption)  of  cigars,  by  revenue 
class,  through  June  of  this  year,  show  a  con- 
tinued decline  for  the  medium-priced  cigars: 


Revenue  Class  and 
retaO  price 

Number 

Change 
from  1968 

Bil. 

Pet. 

A-D(up  to  Sjif) 

2.37 

-3.6 

E  (over  8  to  15-^) 

1.12 

-8.0 

F  and  G  (over  15^) 

.25 

4-1.7 

Total  removals 

3.74 

-4.6 

About  half  of  the  lower  price  group  A-D  are 
cigarillos  (averaging  less  than  half  the  weight 
of  a  full-size  cigar).  Last  year's  cigarillo 
sales  were  up  sharply.  Manufacturers  have  in- 
creased cigarillo  advertising  and  promotion  in 
recent  years. 

Exports  of  cigarsdess  than  1  percent  of 
output)  have  been  about  10  percent  lower  so  far 
this  year  than  last.  During  the  first  7  months 
of  1969,  Japan  remained  a  leading  destination. 
Other  sizable  destinations  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  Bahamas, 
Portugal,  Panama,  Bahrein,  Iceland,  and  Kuwait. 

Little  cigars  (cigarette-size,  not  over  3 
pounds  per  thousand)  have  posted  sizable  gains 
in  the  past  12  months  over  the  previous  year. 
Taxable  removals  in  1969  are  likely  to  exceed 
by  200  million  the  1968  total  of  503.5  milUon, 
Little  cigars  sell  in  the  same  general  price 
range  as  cigarettes, 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Sales  Declining  Again 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes 
and  roll  your  own  cigarettes  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  total  about  7  percent  below  the  66 
million  pounds  of  last  year  (table  4).  The  long- 
term  trend  has  been  downward,  and  a  further 
decrease  is  expected  for  1970.  Imports,  mostly 
from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  increased  in  recent  years  but  this  year  may 
not  quite  reach  the  1968  total  of  5-1/2  million 
pounds.  They  now  account  for  about  8  percent 
of  U.S.  smoking  tobacco  consumption. 
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Table  k. — Cigars  and  smoking  tobacco:    Output,  removals,  and  consianption 


Year  and 

iten 


United  States  factories 
Removals  l/ 

Output 
i/ 


Taxable : 


Tax- 
exempt 


From 
Puerto 

Rico: 
taxable 


Imports 
2/ 


Exports 


Total 
U.S. 
consump- 
tion 3/ 


Large  cigars  and 
cig8urillos 


Mj,;uioag 


1962 

:  6,68U 

6,W+2 

126 

l»83 

23 

20 

7,05U 

1963 

:  6,716 

6,621 

lUU 

526 

21+ 

33 

7,282 

196U 

:  8,736 

8,106 

193 

809 

28 

9,092 

1965 

:  7,899 

180 

911 

25 

55 

8,638 

1966 

7,165 

7,076 

193 

1,075 

25 

73 

8,296 

1967 

:  6,857 

6,811-5 

197 

1,099 

30 

76 

8,095 

1968 

•  7,183 

6,759 

168 

1,036 

U8 

66 

7,91+5 

1969 1/ 

:  6,900 

6,600 

150 

1,000 

50 

60 

7,7^0 

Fiscal 

year ,  ending 

June  30 

1965 

8,1*45 

7,912 

176 

850 

25 

45 

8,918 

1966 

7,517 

7,332 

210 

1,0311 

25 

70 

8,531 

1967 

6,883 

6,86U 

183 

1,072 

26 

7U 

8,071 

1968 

7,23U 

6,868 

192 

l,lllf 

38 

77 

8,135 

1969  it/ 

6,867 

6,633 

15i+ 

987 

US 

63 

7,757 

Smoking  tobacco  6/  ■ 

1962 

'  70.9 

68.3 

2.6 

1963  : 

70.1* 

68.0 

2.2 

196k  ! 

82.  U 

79.0 

3.4 

1965  : 

71.8 

67.3 

3.0 

1966  ; 

67.3 

65.3 

1.5 

1967 

64.8 

62.7 

2.0 

1968 

66.3 

64.1 

1.9 

1969  5/  : 

62.0 

60.0 

2.0 

1.5 

.9 

71.5 

1.6 

.9 

70.9 

2.7 

1.4 

83.7 

2.1 

1.0 

71.4 

3.3 

.9 

69.2 

3.7 

1.3 

67.1 

5.5 

1.8 

69.7 

5.0 

2.0 

65.0 

Fiscal 

year  ending  June  30 

1965  ! 

74.1 

71.4 

3.0 

2.5 

1.1 

75.8 

1966  : 

69.8 

65.4 

2.4 

2.8 

1.0 

69.6 

1967  : 

64.3 

62.3 

1.8 

3.2 

1.1 

66.2 

1968  : 

66.9 

64.6 

1.9 

4.6 

1.3 

69.8 

1969  4/  : 

63.7 

62.5 

1.7 

5.3 

1.9 

67.6 

1/  Includes  cigar  output  and  removals  of  bonded  manvifact\iring  warehouses — no  facili- 
ties in  this  category  since  February  1964.    ^  Prior  to  the  embargo  on  imports  from 
Cuba  (effective  February  1962),  the  major  share  of  iinported  cigars  came  from  Cuba. 
3/  Total  removals  (or  sales)  from  U.S.  factories  plus  those  from  Puerto  Rico,  amd  im- 
ports, minus  exports,    k/  Subject  to  revision.    5/  Estimated.    ^  After  December  I965, 
taxable  removals  data  replaced  by  domestic  sales,  and  tax-exempt  removals  data  replaced 
by  export  sales.    Prior  to  July  I962  and  after  December  I965,  import  data  are  from  Cen- 
sus classification  covering  mainly  smoking  tobacco;  from  July  I962  through  December 
1965,  data  represent  taxable  removals  of  imported  smoking  tobacco  reported  by  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  5.— Chewing  tobacco,  sn\rff,  and  small  cigars:    Output  for  specified  periods 


Period 


Chewing  tobacco 


Plug 


Twist  'Fine-cut 


Scrap 


Total 


•  Small 
Sn^f    ^cigars  l/ 


1963 
196i+ 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969  i/ 

Year  ending  June 

196U 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

iQ6q  2/ 


2U.9 
25.9 

2k. 7 
2k. 3 

23.7 
22.9 

22.7 


2.9 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 

2^ 


Million  pounds 

3.3  3k.2  65.3  31.8  281. U 

3.5  3^.0  66.2  31.k  973.9 

3.7  33.9  65.1  29.7  kkO.7 

3.9  3^.3  65.2  29.5  ^+^5.3 

U.l  Sk.O  6k.k  29.3  k3k.2 

k.3  35.7  65.1+  27.1  523.3 

U.3  37.0  66.5  26.5  725.0 


Fiscal  year 


25.9 
25.1 
2U.5 
2U.2 
23.2 
22.8 


2.8 
2.8 

2.9 
2.6 
2.6 

2^ 


3.k 
3.6 
3.8 
k.O 

k.2 


3k.2 
33.k 
3k.2 
3k.2 
3k.7 


66.3 
61+. 9 
65.1+ 
65.0 
61^.7 
65.7 


31.9 
30.3 
30.0 
29.1 
28.6 
27.2 


913.2 
U37.7 
kjk.J 
U2O.6 
U62.1 
631,6 


X/  Weigh  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  (about  cigarette  size).  2/  Subject  to 
revision.    3/  Preliminaiy  estimates. 

Basic  data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  USDA. 


U.S.  OUTPUT  OF  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


BIL. 

\-  CIGARS  & 

9  0  -CigarilLOS*, 


7.5 
6.0 

MIL. 

80 
65 
50 


85 
70 


td  55 


LB. 

SMO 

KING  TO 

BACCO  - 

=±±±±: 

LB. 

-  CHEW 

ING  TOB 

ACCO  - 

J-LU- 

z±±±±= 

JJXL 

SNUFF 


IJ-IJLXUJJJJ-i-i-^ 


1955      '60       "65        '70    1955      '60       '65  '70 

♦  PRODUCED  IN  MAINLAND  FACTORIES  AND  RECEIVED  FROM  PUERTO  RICO. 
^ESTIMATED. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  ERS  1989  -  69  (  8  )       ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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Table    6. — Consumption  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco  and  cheving  tobacco  per  male,  and 
snuff  per  person,  18  years  and  over,  and  indexes  for  specified  periods 


:      Per  person  18 

Consumption  per  male  lo  years  and  over 

:      years  and  over 

Period 

Larg 

!e  cigars  and 

Smoking 

Chewing 

'.  Snuff 

cigarillos  1/ 

tobacco  1/ 

tobacco  1/ 

;  1/ 

Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average : 

1925-29 

177  A 

k.lQ 

I+.I5 

5.03 

0.52 

1930-31* 

125.2 

2.96 

h.kO 

3.15 

.1+6 

1935-39 

120.9 

2.89 

I+.39 

2.1+8 

.1+2 

19l+0-Ult 

1  n  Q  0 
110.9 

0  ft'? 

3.67 

2. 31+ 

.1+3 

19l+5_U9 

113.7 

2.7h 

2.35 

2.01 

.1+1 

1950 

107.8 

2.53 

1.67 

.38 

1951 

110.8 

2.56 

1.89 

1.62 

.37 

115.1 

2.72 

1.80 

x.po 

.JO 

1953 

115.5 

2.72 

1.62 

1.55 

.36 

195»+ 

112.8 

2.6U 

1.55 

1.1+8 

•  35 

1955 

112.8 

2.60 

1.1+7 

1.1+1+ 

.35 

1956 

110.8 

2.1+1 

1.30 

1.36 

.31+ 

1957 

113.0 

2.37 

1.27 

1.29 

.32 

1958 

117.3 

2.U5 

1.37 

1.23 

.31 

1959 

12U.9 

2.55 

1.31 

1.20 

.29 

i960 

12U.7 

2.U2 

1.30 

1.13 

.30 

1961 

122.9 

2.1+3 

1.30 

1.13 

.29 

1962 

121.9 

2.U0 

1.21+ 

1.10 

.28 

1963 

12U.6 

2.39 

1.22 

1.11 

.27 

1961+ 

i^k.k 

2.69 

1.1+2 

1.11 

.26 

1965 

11+3.9 

2.58 

1.19 

1.07 

.2U 

1966 

136.1 

2.1+1 

1.13 

1.05 

.23 

1967 

130,7 

2.28 

1.08 

I.OI+ 

.23 

1968 

126.1+ 

2.19 

1.11 

1.05 

.21 

1969  2/ 

121.  U 

2.18 

1.02 

I.OI+ 

.20 

1957-59=100 

Average: 

1925-29 

150 

167 

316 

U06 

168 

1930-31+ 

106 

120 

331+ 

25I+ 

150 

1935-39 

102 

117 

333 

200 

138 

I9I+O-UU 

100 

117 

279 

189 

ll+O 

1914.5-1+9 

96 

112 

179 

162 

132 

1950 

91 

103 

151+ 

131+ 

125 

1951 

91+ 

101+ 

11+1+ 

131 

121 

97 

111 

137 

128 

118 

1953 

98 

111 

123 

125 

117 

195 1+ 

95 

107 

118 

120 

115 

1955 

95 

106 

112 

116 

115 

1956 

91+ 

98 

99 

110 

no 

1957 

95 

97 

97 

IOI+ 

105 

1958 

99 

100 

IOI+ 

99 

100 

1959 

105 

101+ 

99 

97 

95 

i960 

105 

98 

99 

91 

97 

I96i 

lOU 

99 

99 

91 

93 

1962 

103 

97 

91+ 

89 

91 

1963 

105 

97 

93 

89 

86 

196I+ 

130 

109 

108 

90 

8U 

1965 

122 

105 

90 

86 

78 

1966 

115 

98 

86 

85 

75 

1967 

110 

93 
89 

&S 

eh 

75 

1968 

107 

81+ 

81+ 

68 

1969  2/ 

103 

89 

79 

81+ 

65 

1/  Unsteraraed  weight  equivalent  for  cigars  and  finished-product  weight  for  all  others. 
2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Domestic  use  of  smoking  tobacco  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  including  imports,  totaled 
33-1/2  million  pounds,  5  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  By  midyear  wholesale  prices  averaged 
7  percent  above  year-ago  levels.  For  all  of 
this  year,  U.S.  smoking  tobacco  consumption 
may  total  around  7  percent  below  the  70  million 
pounds  used  last  year. 

Exports  are  a  small  outlet  for  U.S.  smok- 
ing tobacco  in  packages,  and  for  January-July 
1969,  they  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Major  foreign  destinations  in  1968  were  the 
Netherlands,  Yugoslavia,  Canada,  Ireland,  West 
Germany,  and  Australia, 

Bulk  Tobacco  Exports 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  have 
trended  upward  for  several  years  due  to  the 
growing  popularity  overseas  of  American-type 
blended  cigarettes.  This  year  exports  may  not 
gain  above  the  21-1/2  million  pounds  in  1968. 
This  export  catagory  consists  primarily  of 
specially  prepared  cigarette  leaf  and  cut  or 
shredded  tobacco. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1969  exports  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  were  9, 9  million  pounds 
compared  with  11,1  million  a  year  earlier. 
Among  leading  export  destinations,  increased 
exports  so  far  in  1969  have  gone  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  about  the  same  amount  to  Italy,  and 
smaller  shipments  to  Peru  and  Spain. 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF 

Chewing  Tobacco 
Output  May  Gain 

Production  of  chewing  tobacco  In  1969 may 
be  about  2  percent  above  the  65-1/2  million 


pounds  of  1968  as  per  capita  use  is  steadying. 
Scrap  chewing  is  accounting  for  the  gain  while 
plug,  rwlst,  and  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  output 
may  be  down  slightly.  Scrap  chewing  tobacco  uses 
substantial  quantities  of  Wisconsin  binder  and 
Pennsylvania  filler,  while  plug  chewing  uses 
mainly  dark  air-cured  and  hurley. 

Since  1960,  output  of  chewing  tobacco  has 
remained  fairly  stable  after  prior  declines.  In- 
creases in  scrap  and  fine-cut  chewing  have  about 
offset  decreases  in  plug  and  twist. 

Most  chewing  tobacco  is  consumed  dom- 
estically. Exports,  mainly  twist  and  plug,  declin- 
ed almost  steadily  in  the  past  decade  to  210.000 
pounds  by  1968.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1969, 
these  exports  were  only  19,000  pounds. 

Snuff  Output  Lower 

Production  of  snuff  is  estimated  about  2 
percent  less  than  in  1968  and  almost  one-fourth 
below  output  a  decade  ago.  Snuff  output  was 
relatively  stable  prior  to  1956,  but  has  since 
trended  downward.  The  downtrend  is  expected 
to  continue. 

Virtually  all  U.S.  snuff  output  is  consumed 
domestically,  mainly  in  the  South  and  Northwest, 
and  in  industries  where  smoking  is  hazardous 
or  inconvenient.  Snuff  is  the  principal  domestic 
outlet  for  the  fire-cured  types. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


U.S.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Leaf  Exports  Heavy, 
But  Trailing  Last  Year 

U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  January-July  were  10  percent  below  last 
year's  level  and  during  the  rest  of  1969  they  may 
not  equal  those  of  a  year  earlier.  For  this 
calendar  year  they  may  total  slightly  below  the 
599  million  pounds  (665  million  farm-sales 
weight)  of  1968,  a  longtime  high.  But  they  will 


still  be  the  second  largest  since  1946  and  about 
15  percent  above  the  1961-65  average. 

Shipments  made  last  fall  in  anticipation  of 
last  winter's  dock  strike  swelled  the  1968  total. 
Much  of  the  reduction  so  far  this  year  was  due 
to  the  dock  strike.  March-July  exports  of  248 
million  pounds  this  year  were  one-fourth  above 
those  5  months  of  1968. 

For  January-July  1969  a  decline  in  exports 
of  flue-cured— the  principal  export  class  
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accounted  for  most  of  the  shortfall  in  U.S.  leaf 
tobacco  exports  (table  7).  There  were  more 
shipments  of  burley  and  perique,  but  most  other 
types  were  lower.  Exports  of  cigar  types  were 
less  than  half  of  last  year*  s. 

Sizable  gains  in  takings  by  WestGermany, 
Italy,  and  South  Vietnam  failed  to  offset  a 
January-July  decline  in  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
Other  declines  were  made  by  Japan,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Ireland,  and  Thailand.  This  year's 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  held  down 
by  the  U.S.  dock  strike  in  the  first  quarter 
but  have  made  a  good  recovery  since.  Lower 
priced  tobaccos  from  several  Asian  and  African 
sources,  especially  South  Africa  and  South 
Korea,  made  up  for  most  of  the  decline  in  U.S. 
supplies.  Some  of  the  European  countries  that 
have  taken  smaller  shipments  so  far  this  year 
have  been  experiencing  reduced  economic  act- 
ivity and  changes  in  tax  systems;  their  taking 
will  likely  rebound  next  year. 


Exports  Prospects  in  1969/70 

For  the  year  ending  next  June  30,  U.S. 
leaf  tobacco  exports  will  do  well  to  equal  the 
571  million  pounds  (export  weight)  of  1968/69. 
Hindering  U.S.  exports  are  substantial  com- 
petitive supplies  overseas— often  available  be- 
low the  level  of  U.S.  prices— technological 
changes  in  foreign  manufacturing  methods,  the 
continued  tobacco-health  controversy,  and  high- 
er U.S.  tobacco  prices.  Favoring  U.S.  exports 
are  the  continued  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhod- 
esian  tobacco,  the  high  quality  of  this  year's 
flue-cured  crop  and  the  U.S.  export  payment 
program.  Also,  stocks  of  U.S.  tobaccos  are 
still  at  relatively  low  levels  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  Thus,  exports 
will  Likely  hold  above  the  1962-66  average 
and  just  short  of  last  year' s  level. 

The  U.S.  export  payment  program  was 
expanded  effective  August  18  to  include  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  filler,  shade  grown  cigar 
wrapper,  and  Perique.  The  payment  rate  is 
5  cents  per  pound  based  on  the  unstemmed- 
leaf  packed  weight  or  unstemmed  packed  weight 
equivalent. 

In  1968/69  the  export  quantity  was  1 
percent  above  the  level  of  1967/68  and  the 
value  at  $507  million  was  3  percent  higher. 
The  farm-sales  weight  of  635  million  pounds 
was  0.5  percent  higher. 


Exports  to  West  Germany  rebounded  after 
the  1967/68  decline  when  Germany  imposed  a 
value-added  tax.  Several  destinations  in  South-' 
east  Asia  took  larger  shipments.  United  King-, 
dom— long  the  principal  U.S.  leaf  export  mark- 
et—decreased takings  about  one-fifth  after  2 
years  of  gains.  United  Kingdom's  currency 
devaluation  in  1967  increased  its  import  costs. 
It  also  imposed  higher  tobacco  duties  last  year. 

As  long  as  the  economic  sanctions  carried 
on  against  Rhodesia  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Nations  continue,  U.S.  tobacco  exports 
probably  will  be  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  The  high  quality  of  U.S.  leaf  is  a  favorable 
factor  In  foreign  trade  but  many  countries  are 
producing  more  tobacco  locally,  or  importing 
more  of  their  requirements  from  other  low- 
cost  production  areas  such  as  the  Far  East, 
the  Balkan  countries,  and  certain  areas  of 
Africa,  Economic  activity  abroad  is  relatively 
high  and  world  cigarette  consumption  continues 
to  increase.  But  technological  changes  in  manu- 
facturing and  the  increasing  trend  toward  filter 
cigarettes  mean  that  leaf  requirement  does 
not  increase  proportionately  with  cigarette  con- 
sumption. Also,  the  EEC  and  United  Kingdom 
preferential  arrangements  hamper  the  exports 
of  countries  outside  these  groups. 

The  proposed  EEC  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  for  tobacco  is  still  in  the  development 
stage  and  alternatives  are  being  considered. 
Discussions  have  been  scheduled  to  consider 
again  the  U.K.  membership.  The  impact  of 
these  changes  on  U.S.  tobacco  trade  is  still  to  be 
determined. 


Government  Program 
Tobacco  Exports 

U.S.  tobacco  exports  under  Government 
financed  programs  (Title  I  Public  Law  480) 
in  1968/69  totaled  37  million  pounds— valued  at 
$32  million  (table  8). 

Tobacco  exported  for  foreign  currencies 
under  Title  I,  declined  3  million  pounds  in 
1968/69  as  there  were  no  sales  to  Pakistan, 
Most  of  the  exports  for  foreign  currencies  went 
to  South  Viemam  and  China  (Taiwan). 

Sales  for  long-term  dollar  credit  (Title 
I)  totaled  16.9  million  pounds  substantially  above 
the  preceding  year,  reflecting  a  shift  in  program 
emphasis  from  sales  for  foreign  curreticies.  The 
Philippines  and  Colombia  received  about  half 
of  these  exports. 
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Table    7. — United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types  and 
to  principal  importing  countries  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  veight) 


Year  ending 

Jvme  30 

January- July 

Country  and  type 

J\  vex  CfcgC 

:    1967  : 

1968 
1/ 

1969  ' 

1/  ; 

1968 
1/ 

iq6q 
1/ 

:  \ 

1969  as  a 
percentage 
of  1068 

Million 

pounds  — 

 — 

Percent 

Flue-ciired 

387.9 

1+81.6 

He:  ^  . 

)|T  7  0 
M-X  (  ,el 

cX  f  .0 

190.3 

87 

Burley 

50.2 

1x7  7 

ICQ 

2o.D 

T  1.  1. 

Maryland 

10.9 

IU.5 

1  li  7 
XH.  ( 

D  .0 

5.9 

89 

Fire-  and  sun-c\ired 

26.9 

23.9 

2U.9 

12.9 

11.3 

88 

Green  River 

.7 

.8 

.0 

.5 

80 

One  Sucker 

.6 

1.2 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

100 

Black  Fat,  etc. 

3.9 

3.7 

3.1 

1.8 

1.4 

.5 

36 

Cigar  wrapper 

U  7 

^  8 

J.vJ 

h.h 

3.5 

2.9 

Cigar  binder 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

.8 

1.8 

22 

Cigar  filler 

.5 

1.8 

.7 

.8 

.2 

50 

Peri que 

.2 

.1+ 

.2 

.8 

.1 

.6 

600 

Stems,  trimmings,  and  scrap 

15.5 

39.9 

51.2 

57.6 

23.6 

19.8 

8U 

Total 

Uq6.3 

626.6 

56U.7 

571.2 

287.7 

25Q.Q 
•  y 

90 
y^ 

LfOUnXrXjr    01     t-LcrS  b  JLllabi.  Oil  , 

T  Tti  t+o^^    K^TTim^  rtTn 

123.9 

I45.8 

J.p<;.  ( 

1  oil  A 

36.2 

58 

r  X  cui^c 

6.1 

7.2 

?  .y 

ft  1 

o.x 

3.9 

150 

iJCX^X  Hill 

16.9 

21.3 

1  Q  1 

1ft  ^ 
xo.o 

XX  .  t. 

11.0 

98 

32. U 

37.0 

■ao  ft 

IO.6 

81 

82.2 

126.7 

All  ? 

1  nft  Q 

c;i  1 

px.x 

/'r-T  1 

67. U 

132 

5.9 

U.2 

Q 

5'y 

5.1 

131 

T"\^  M  HB  n  ^  If 

13.6 

20.6 

Xf  .0 

1  ft  ft 
XO.O 

XU.£1 

10.7 

105 

±  X  cXaJlu. 

-1  1  -t 

lU.l 

18.0 

Xj.X 

7  n 

h,2 

60 

owx  u ^cx  xcLnu 

13.0 

21.2 

0^  7 

19  li 
Xc.  H 

12.3 

99 

7.0 

6.7 

R  Q 

9  7 

3.1+ 

126 

iiOxway 

6.9 

10.8 

XU.  ( 

D  .X 

3.6 

61 

15.6 

20.5 

xo .  p 

1  Q  7 

?.U 

2.2 

T+nl  V 

11.3 

2.7 

7  li 

7  ■a 

x.x 

6.0 

5U5 

opclJ.n 

2.5 

5.8 

H.D 

li  ft 

li  7 

3.9 

83 

Thailand 

11.7 

21.5 

19.6 

26.5 

IU.3 

12,0 

8U 

S.  Vietnam 

6.6 

15. U 

10.0 

II+.2 

3.7 

7.5 

203 

Malaysia  2/ 

6.3 

7.0 

9.9 

11.8 

'+.9 

5.9 

120 

Hong  Kong 

7.2 

5.0 

6.0 

i+.8 

3.0 

2.0 

67 

Japan 

30.0 

U0.6 

36.0. 

38.3 

12.9 

2.5 

19 

Australia 

16.9 

20. k 

12. U 

16.9 

8.6 

5.7 

66 

New  Zealand 

3.8 

5.0 

i+.7 

h.h 

2.9 

1.0 

3U. 

Egypt 

13.9 

h.l 

.7 

.9 

0 

l.k 

Other  countries 

1+7.9 

58.5 

61.9 

50.6 

37. U 

33. U 

89 

Total 

1+96.3 

626.6 

56I+.7 

571.2 

287.7 

259.9 

90 

1./    Subject  to  revision. 
2j    Mal^sia  and  Singapore. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censxis . 
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Table  8. — Tobacco  exports  under  Government  programs, 
and  exports  for  dollars^  fiscal  years,  1955-69 


\                Exports  under  specified  Government  programs  | 

;           Title  I,  P.L.  U80 

Barter 
sales 
1/ 

Mutual 
Security 
and  A.I.D. 

programs 

Total  : 

:  Foreign 
:  currency 
:  sales 

Long-term 
dollar  credit 
sales 

Commercial 
sales 
for 
dollars 


Total 
unraanu- 
facttired 
tobacco 
exports 


Quantity  (export  weight) 


Million  pounds 


1955  : 

5.1^ 

22.0 

27.1+ 

I+3I+.2 

1+61.6 

1956  : 

78.9 

3.5 

82.1+ 

1+95.3 

577.7 

1957 

52.3 

.8 

53.1 

1+1+7.6 

500.7 

1958 

3i^.5 

0.5 

35.0 

1+37.3 

1+72.3 

1959  : 

1+1.0 

1.5 

5.7 

1+8.2 

1+25.1 

1+73.3 

i960  : 

1+1.9 

29.1+ 

23.2 

9'+.5 

362.1 

1+56.6 

1961  : 

1+0.2 

1+0.1+ 

20.0 

100.6 

1+03.6 

50I+.2 

1962  : 

26.1 

77.  U 

2.8 

106.3 

1+13.7 

520.0 

196^ 

28.7 

1.2 

18.1 

1+8.0 

1+25.3 

i+73.3 

I96U  : 

35.5 

3.8 

15. U 

.6 

55.3 

1+76.8 

532.1 

1965  : 

21.2 

i^.5 

18.8 

5.1 

1+9.6 

1+3I+.I+ 

1+81+.0 

1966 

1+3.2 

1.3 

76.9 

5.8 

127.2 

31+5.0 

1+72.2 

1967 

21.1 

5.5 

106.3 

3.0 

135.9 

1+90.7 

626.6 

1968 

22.9 

10.9 

82.0 

.6 

116.1+ 

1+1+8.3 

56I+.7 

1969  2/ 

19.9 

16.9 

90.5 

2/ 

127.3 

1+1+3.9 

571.2 

Value 

1955 

l+.O 

11.1+ 

15.1+ 

291.0 

306. U 

1956 

55.8 

1.6 

57.1+ 

322.0 

379.5 

1957 

36.3 

.7 

37.0 

303.1 

31+0.1 

1958 

25.5 

o.u 

25.9 

317.0 

31+2.9 

1959 

30.5 

1.0 

2.8 

3I+.3 

315.9 

350.2 

i960 

30.8 

19.6 

18.1+ 

68.8 

273.1 

31+1.9 

1961 

29.1+ 

25.1 

16.5 

71.0 

287.2 

385.2 

1962 

19.6 

1+6.3 

1.8 

67.7 

339.8 

1+07.5 

1963 

:  22.5 

1.6 

12.1+ 

36.5 

31+1.9 

378.1+ 

196  It 

:  23.8 

2.9 

8.5 

.8 

36.0 

38U.7 

1+20.7 

1965 

:  1I+.9 

1+.6 

13.1 

2.8 

35. U 

359.9 

395.3 

1966 

:  29.9 

.9 

5'+.9 

l+.U 

90.1 

39*+.  7 

391+.  7 

1967 

:  15.6 

u.o 

81+.6 

2.1+ 

106.6 

398.7 

505.3 

1968 

:  21.1+ 

8.7 

75.3 

.6 

106.0 

387.7 

1+93.7 

1969  2/ 

:  16.8 

11+.7 

91.5 

2/ 

123.0 

383.8 

506.8 

1/  Since  I963,  mostly  overseas  supply  transactions,  essentially  equivalent  to  dollar  sales. 
2/ Preliminary,    jj  Data  not  available.    Total  iinmanufactured  tobacco  exports  Include  CCC  credit 
sales  (credits  for  relatively  short  periods)  of  (million  pounds):    I96I+,  1.0;  I965,  0.3;  I966,  0; 
1967,  17. 0;  1968,  16,6;  1969,  11.7. 
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Barter  sales  are  included  under  com- 
merical  export.^.  Tobacco  is  exchanged  for 
materials  and  services  used  by  U.S.  agencies 
overseas.  These  transactions,  considered  equiv- 
alent to  dollar  sales,  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  1968/69  tobacco  barter  exports  were  90 
million  pounds — 8  million  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  About  seven-tenthsof  barter  exports 
went  to  Western  Europe,  one-fifth  went  to  the 
Far  East  and  Pacific  countries,  and  the  remaind- 
er to  other  areas. 


Tobacco:  Government  program  exports  to 
leading  destinations,  fiscal  year  1969 


Vw' VUl ILL  y 

,  Aiiiuuni 

•   _  ;  _  

I     roreign  currency  sales 

X/ifit'  Mom 

'  4./ 

1  Unibld 

:  0.5 

India 

:  0.4 

:            Dollar  credit 

Philippines 

:  4.8 

Columbia 

:  3.7 

Congo 

^.5 

Dominican  Republic 

1.6 

Chile 

1.2 

Barter 

United  Kingdom  : 

27.1 

West  Germany  : 

12.2 

Japan  : 

8.0 

Malaysia  : 

6.8 

Spain  : 

6.0 

Portugal  : 

6.0 

Finland  : 

4.1 

Ireland  : 

2.6 

Netherlands  : 

2.2 

Singapore  : 

2.0 

U.S.  Tobacco  Imports 
May  Equal  1968  Record 

U.S.  tobacco  imports  for  consumption 
(factory  use  of  imports)  during  January-July 
1969  were  122  million  pounds,  compared  with 
135  million  of  a  year  earlier  (table  9).  Most 


of  the  decline  was  in  cigarette  leaf  from 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia,  Imports  of 
cigar  tobaccos  equaled  year-ago  levels- 

For  1969  factory  use  of  imported  un- 
manufactured tobacco  could  reach  the  record 
221-1/2  million  pounds  of  last  year.  Though 
the  use  is  currently  below  last  year,  there 
are  record-large  stocks  of  foreign  leaf  in 
the  United  States,  and  substantial  supplies 
remain  available  overseas  at  prices  com- 
petitive with  U.S.  tobaccos. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  exporter  of  tobacco,  is  the  third 
largest  importer  (after  the  United  Kingdom 
and  West  Germany),  buying  tobacco  mainly 
for  blending  with  domestic  types  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigarettes  and  cigars.  Imports 
for  consumption,  a  measure  of  manufacturers' 
use,  may  account  for  about  one-sixth  of  total 
U.S.  consumption  this  year. 

Many  countries  maintain  and  regulate 
imports  through  the  use  of  monopolies,  import 
quotas,  import  licenses,  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols, mixing  regulations,  state  trading,  barter 
arrangements  or  advance  desposit  require- 
ments- But  despite  the  U.S.  price  support 
program,  our  non-tariff  restrictions  on  imports 
of  tobacco  apply  only  for  certain  communist 
areas. 

Practically  all  U.S.  imports  of  cigarette 
leaf  tobacco  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  12 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  equivalent  to  18 
percent  ad  valorem  on  1968/69  imports.  Except 
for  lower  duties  on  Philippine  entries,  scrap 
tobacco  is  dutiable  at  16,1  cents  per  pound. 

January-July  1969  general  imports  of  to- 
bacco (total  arrivals:  direct  entries,  including 
intransit  shipments,  plus  those  placed  in  bonded 
warehouses)  were  179  million  pounds,  4  percent 
below  the  comparatively  high  figure  of  a  year 
earlier.  Cigar  tobaccos  gained;  cigarette  to- 
baccos declined. 

Stocks  of  foreign -grown  cigarette  and 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  July  1, 
1969,   were   record-large   for   that  date— 451 
million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  or  2  percent 
above  a  year  earlier. 

1968-69  Import  Summary 

U.S.  tobacco  imports  declined  8  million 
pounds  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1969,  and 
average   value   per   pound  declined  3  cents. 
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Table  9. — U.S.  imports  of  iinmanufactured  tobacco  for  consumption  and  general,  principal 
categories,  and  countries  of  origin,  fiscal  year,  and  January^July  I968-69  1/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Imports  for 

consumption 

General  imports  (arrivals) 

Classification  and 
country  of  origin 

Year, 

\  January-July 

Year, 

.  January^July 

July-June 

:1969  as  a 

July-June 

:1969  as  a 

1969 

\  1968  : 

1969 

: percentage 

1969 

\  1968 

:  1969 

: percentage 

:    of  1968 

:  of  1968 

  Million  pound 

s  

Percent 

  Million  poimds   

Percent 

Cigarette  tobacco: 

Leaf,  unstemmed 

Oriental 

Turkey 

!  95.6 

56.6 

55.1 

97 

110.5 

80.  U 

73,h 

Ql 

Greece 

•  30.8 

28.1 

n.h 

62 

2U.2 

37.2 

25. U 

68 

Yugoslavia 

:  IU.5 

10.2 

8.7 

85 

13.5 

13.3 

16.9 

127 

Other  co\uitries 

6.6 

3.7 

2.8 

76 

7.8 

U.3 

6.3 

II+7 

Flue-cured  and 

burley 

!  ^.U 

1.9 

^.^ 

17U 

9.-? 

Sub  total 

ISO.q 

87.^ 

87 

166.1 

11+2.5 

131.5 

Q2 

Scrap 

Turkey 

6.9 

3.8 

3.9 

103 

13.8 

2.U 

k.2 

175 

Other  covintries  2/ 

2.1 

2.2 

105 

U.6 

1.7 

^8 

Total  cigarette 

106.  U 

tobacco 

160.  q 

88 

18U.5 

lUQ.U 

117^1+ 

92 

Cigar  tobacco: 

Wrapper 

.8 

1, 

.u 

100 

1.2 

1, 

.7 

175 

Filler-stemmed  and 

xmsteramed 

Dominican  Rep. 

•  1 

.D 

.5 

83 

ft  -7 

k7 

Other  coiantries 

k.k 

2.6 

2.3 

88 

25.7 

20.1 

139 

Sub  total 

5.2 

3.2 

2.8 

86 

31.1 

23.2 

2U.2 

104 

Scrap 

oil  A 

Philippine  Rep. 

22.5 

11.7 

13.5 

115 

10.9 

13 

119 

Colombia 

h.O 

2.3 

2.6 

113 

.u 

i/ 

.U 

Dominican  Rep. 

5.9 

3.7 

3.2 

86 

1,2 

1.0 

.5 

50 

Brazil 

3.9 

2.5 

2.0 

80 

.1 

3/ 

.1 

Other  countries 

5.5 

3.5 

90 

2.0 

.3 

1.6 

533 

Sub  total 

U1.8 

2U.2 

2l^.8 

102 

27.7 

12.3 

15.6 

127 

Total  cigar  tobacco 

U7.9 

27.7 

28.0 

101 

60.0 

35.9 

ko.k 

113 

Stems 

2.0 

.6 

1.0 

167 

1.7 

.3 

1.0 

333 

Grand  total  U/ 

•  210.7 

13^+. 7 

122.3 

91 

2U6.2 

185.6 

178.9 

96 

1/  Preliminai^. 

2/    Canada,  Greece,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  India,  Korea. 
3/    Less  than  50,000  poxands. 

5/    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rotinding 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  CensTis. 
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Both  the  quantity  and  average  value  of  oriental 
cigarette  tobacco  declined  (table  10), 

The  largest  decline  in  imports  for  con- 
sumption was  in  cigarette  leaf  from  Greece, 
while  other  principal  sources  supplied  about 
the  same  quantities.  The  increase  in  volume 
of  low-value  scrap  also  reduced  the  com- 
bined value. 

Imports  of  cigar  scrap  increased  but 
still  remained  below  the  relatively  high  level 
of  1964/65.  Most  of  the  1968/69  gain  was 
from  the  Philippines,  a  leading  source. 

Oriental  leaf  arrivals  were  down  from 
last  year.  Most  of  the  decline  was  in  arrivals 
from  Greece.  Flue-cured,  hurley  leaf,  and 
oriental  scrap  gained  further. 

FOREIGN    PRODUCTION  AND  SALES 

World  production  of  cigarettes  gained  4 
percent  last  year  over  1967,  as  population 
and  incomes  rose.  A  further  gain  is  expected 
this  year,  but  international  trade  in  tobacco 
is  more  steady  because  of  rising  local  pro- 
duction in  many  areas  and  because  of  manu- 
facturing changes  to  economize  on  leaf  use. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  leading  kind 
entering  international  trade.  World  tobacco 
trade  is  still  being  affected  by  sanctions  against 
Rhodesian  tobacco.  To  fill  the  Rhodesian 
deficit,  many  foreign  suppliers  are  increasing 
production  and  actively  competing  for  a  larger 
share  of  world  markets.  Even  though  most 
foreign-grown  tobacco  cannot  match  the  quality 
of  U.  S.  leaf,  many  countries  can  produce  it  and 
export  it  for  about  half  the  level  of  U.  S.  prices. 
In  trading  areas  such  as  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  EEC,  manufacturers  have  been 
trying  to  develop  supplies  from  within  the  duty 
preference  areas  because  of  lower  duties  than 
non-preferential  tobaccos  such  as  from  the 
United  States. 

Flue-cured 

Production  Gains 

Harvest  of  foreign  flue-cured  tobaccos 
during  the  first  half  of  1969— mainly  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere— is  estimated  up  4  percent 
from  the  955  million  pounds  in  1968.  Increased 
plantings  and  higher  yields  resulted  in  a  larger 
harvest  in  India,  despite  some  flood  damage. 

The  Indian  Government  is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  increase  output  of  export  tobacco. 


and  to  shift  production  into  lighter  soil  areas. 
Subsidies  for  barns,  wells,  seedlings,  and  chem- 
icals are  involved.  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco 
exports  averaged  44  cents  per  pound  last 
year.  This  year  surplus  tobacco  is  being  off ered 
at  much  lower  prices. 

The  1969  Rhodesian  flue-cured  crop  was 
sold  at  secret  auctions  this  spring  with  a 
guaranteed  average  grower  return  equivalent 
to  29  U.S.  cents  per  pound.  For  the  1970 
flue-cured  crop,  the  production  goal  of  132 
million  pounds  and  the  price  guarantee  are 
the  same  as  for  1969. 

In  Zambia,  production  declined  a  little 
this  year,  and  was  considerably  short  of  pro- 
duction goals.  This  year's  smaller  flue-cured 
crop  averaged  49.4  cents  per  pound,  6.6  cents 
above  last  year.  The  1970  flue-cured  output 
goal  of  25-30  million  pounds  may  notbe  reached 
because  of  labor  problems  and  British  buyers 
may  not  maintain  ±eir  historic  share  of  pur- 
chases. 

The  1969  flue-cured  crop  in  Canada  may 
total  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  Ontario, 
where  most  of  the  crop  is  grown,  the  marketing 
board  expects  the  crop  to  reach  the  target 
of  200  million  pounds. 

1969  Output  Higher  in 
Greece  and  Turkey 

Oriental  tobacco~also  a  light  cigarette 
tobacco— ranks  second  in  international  trade. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducers and  exporters.  These  crops  are  normally  ', 
available  for  export  2  years  after  production. 
This  year's  Oriental  crops  in  both  Greece 
and  turkey  may  be  larger  than  last  year  when 
weather  was  unfavorable. 

In  Greece  the  5-year  plan  for  tobacco 
gives  production  targets  and  several  measures 
for  improved  production,  marketing  and  export 
promotion.  The  1974  production  targets  are 
230  million  pounds  for  oriental  leaf  and  31 
million  for  burley.  In  Turkey,  the  tobacco 
monopoly  is  discouraging  production  of  less 
saleable  tobacco  from  irrigated  bottom  lands, 

1969  Trade  by 
Major  Exporters 

Canada   exported   24   million  pounds  of 
flue-cured   tobacco   in   January-May  1969— 
nearly   3  million   less  than  a  year  earlier. 
About  91  percent  was  shipped  to  the  United 
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Table  10. — U.S.  imports  of  immanufactured  tobacco:  Quantity 
and  average  value,  by  kinds,  I968/69 


Kind 

Quantity 

:         Value  per  pound 

:  1968/69 

:  Change 
:  from 
:  1967/68 

1Q68/6q 

Change 

"Pi*  r\rr\ 

:              Million  pounds   

Cents 

Imports 

for  consumption 

Cicrarette 

67.1 

leaf 

!  150.9 

-IU.9 

-3.1 

Scrap  (oriental)  l/ 

:  10.1 

+1.9 

15.3 

+1.6 

Cigar 

leaf 

:  6.0 

-.2 

li+9.2 

+22.6 

Scrap 

•  kl.Q 

+3.6 



+.8 

Total  2/ 

210.7 

-8.3 

61.7 

-3.0 

General  imports 

Cigarette 

156.0 

63. 1| 

Oriental  leaf  ; 

-29.1+ 

-U.5 

Flue-cured 

and  burley  leaf 

10.1 

+2.0 

30.1 

-1.1 

Scrap  (oriental)  l/  : 

iQ.k 

+U.5 

10.1 

+1.7 

Cigar  : 

Wrapper  ; 

1.2 

+  .6 

391.1 

-28.9 

Filler  : 

31.1 

-1.0 

38.U 

-3.2 

Scrap  : 
Total  2/  : 

27.7 

+10.1 

33. U 

+1.8 

2lt6.2 

-12.0 

52.7 

-5.8 

l/Turkey,  Canada,  Greece,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  India  and  Korea.  2/lncludes 
Table  11. — U.S.  tobacco  allotments,  by  kinds  of  tobacco,  1969 

stems. 

Kinds  1/ 

\    Allotments  | 

Acreage  : 
allotted  : 

Average  size 
of  allotment 

Number 

  Acres   

Flue-cxired  (ll-lU)  2/ 
Burley  (31) 
Va.  fire-cured  (21) 
Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured  (22-23) 
Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
■Va,  sun-cured  (37) 
Cigar  binder  (51-52) 
Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(U2-UU,  53-55) 

Total 


191^,381 
282,875 
6,335 
16,537 
22,178 
1,3^+5 
7UI+ 

6,365 


607,869 
2U9,76l 
10,302 
26,995 
12,607 
2,5U9 
5,95U 

18,855 


3.13 
.88 
1.63 
1.63 
.57 
1.89 
8.00 

2.95 


530,760 


93U,892 


1.76 


T/Type  number  in  parentheses.  2/Flue-cured  is  acreage-poundage  with  base  quota  of 
1,127.1  million  pounds  and  a  national  average  yield  goal  of  1,85^  pounds  per  acre. 
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Kingdom,  Other  destinations  included  other 
Commonwealth  countries.  United  States,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Netherlands, 

India's  flue-cured  exports  of  12  million 
pounds  in  January-March  1969  were  down  1  mil- 
lion from  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  smaller 
1968  crop  Most  of  the  January-March  exports 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  8  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  Also  receiving  less  this 
year  were  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Hungary. 

In  Turkey,  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports 
in  January-April  1969  were  65  million  pounds— 8 
million  less  than  a  year  earlier.  This  was  mainly 
because  of  smaller  consignments  to  the  United 
States.  Shipments  to  EEC  countries  and  Eastern 
Europe  increased. 

In  Greece,  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports 
in  January-June  1969  (from  the  large  1967 
crop  and  prior  crops)  at  71  million  pounds 
were  11  million  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Most  markets  except  the  United  States  took 
more  than  in  1968,  Average  value  of  exports 
was  lower  than  last  year. 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  single  largest 
taker  of  U.S.  tobacco,  accounting  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  United  Kingdom  tobacco  imports  consist 
principally  of  flue-cured,  used  for  cigarette 
manufacture  for  home  consumption  and  exports. 

The  United  Kingdom's  trade  has  been 
affected  for  several  years  by  increasing  to- 
bacco duties.  The  proportion  of  leaf  imports 


in  unstripped  form  continues  to  decline.  Manu- 
facturers have  introduced  cheaper  tipped  brands 
of  cigarettes  with  smaller  tobacco  content.  The 
filter  tip  proportion  reached  71  percent  of  output 
in  1968.  As  a  result,  domestic  tobacco  use  has 
been  about  static  for  several  years,  even  though 
cigarette  sales  still  gain.  United  Kingdom  cig- 
arette exports,  which  last  year  reached  ±eir 
highest  level  since  1956,  rose  further  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1969,  to  8  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Since  last  April,  the  duty  on  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  non-Commonwealth  sources  is  equiv- 
alent to  $12,10  a  pound.  Commonwealth  sources 
which  include  the  major  flue-cured  producers 
and  exporters,  India  and  Canada,  receive  a 
preferential  rate  equivalent  to  $11.91-1/2— a 
margin  of  preference  equal  to  18-1/2  cents  a 
pound. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers'  use  (gross 
clearances  from  bond)  declined  1  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1969  and  the  U.S.  share  in- 
creased slightly  to  51-1/2  percent  of  flue- 
cured  clearances.  With  the  U.S.  dock  strike 
of  last  winter  affecting  shipments,  data  on 
stocks  and  imports  (arrivals)  are  distorted. 
But,  by  the  end  of  June,  United  Kingdom 
stocks  of  U.S.  tobacco  represented  1-1/4  year's 
supply  compared  with  1-1/2  year's  supply  a 
year  earlier.  So  some  rebuilding  of  U.S.  stocks 
appears  likely  in  1969/70.  But  to  offset  loss 
of  Rhodesia  supplies,  arrivals  from  non-tra- 
ditional sources  will  continue  to  gain.  These 
souces  include  Tanzania,  Malawi,  Pakistan, 
South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 


TOBACCO  LEAF  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  1/ 


Growth  in  U.S.  leaf  sales  in  the  1960^  s 
has  trailed  the  expansion  in  worldwide  cigarette 
sales.  U.S.  manufacturers  now  use  less  tobacco 
leaf  per  cigarette  than  a  decade  ago  because  an 
increasing  share  is  filter  tipped,  and  manufac- 
turers use  most  of  the  stems  and  more  recon- 
stituted sheet  tobacco  and  imported  scrap  and 
leaf.  Manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  have 
also  been  economizing  in  the  use  of  leaf  tobacco, 

1/  All  quantities  in  this  section  are  stated 
in  farm  sales  weight  equivalent  unless  other- 
wise noted. 


and  they  are  s^lBObuylng  more  tobacco  from  other 
areas  at  prices  considerably  below  the  U.S. 
prices. 

Many  overseas  users  prefer  the  taste, 
flavor,  and  aroma  of  U.S.  tobacco,  but  our  higher 
wages  and  other  production  costs  mean  higher 
U.S.  prices.  Many  other  exporting  countries 
have  lower  wage  rates  and  no  production  controls. 
Also  tariffs  as  well  as  non-tariff  barriers  of 
other  governments  limit  U.S.  tobacco  exports. 
U.S.  production  declined  from  2,2  billion  pounds 
in  1950-54  to  1,9  billion  in  1965-68,  So  due  to 
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Table  12. — United  Kingdom  tobacco:    Imports,  stocks, 
clearances,  and  exports  I960-69 


Item 

July- June 

Item 

July- June 

1966- 
.  1967 

:  1967-  : 
:  1968  : 

1968- 

1969 

1966- 

1967 

:  1967-  : 
:  1968  : 

1968- 

1969 

:       Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Imports ,  by  source : 

iGross  clearances 

United  States 

.  IU5 

152 

13^^ 

.    Full  duty  rate  l/ 

161 

lk9 

169 

Commonwealth 

118 

130 

132 

Commonwealth 

Other 

20 

23 

35 

rate  2/ 

li4-0 

158 

137 

Total 

305 

301 

Total 

301 

307 

306 

Exports,  manufac- 

Flue-cured 

tured: 

37 

k2 

United  States 

128 

ll+l 

Canada 

:  kh 

hi 

h3 

Re-exports,  unmanu- 

India 

:  38 

h2 

kk 

factured  : 

3 

k 

3 

Rhodesia 

:  63 

3h 

16 

;    Zambia  and  Malawi 

2 

8 

10 

Stocks,  June  30 

Other 

10 

12 

22 

Flue-  cured 

386 

381 

36k 

Total 

.  285 

2Qk 

282 

Total  : 

h23 

h20 

hl3 

Net  clearances : 

:  236 

239 

236 

1/  Equivalent  to  $12.10  per  pound.  2/  Equivalent  to  $11.91-1/2  per  pound. 
Compiled  from  official  United  Kingdom  sources. 


EXPORT  MARKETS  FOR  U.  S.  TOBACCO 


MIL.  LB. 


1959       1961       1963      1965      1967      1969      1971  1973 


UNMANUFACTURED.  DECLARED  WEIGHT.  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  487  -  69  (9  )     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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reduced  U.S.  tobacco  output  and  increased 
foreign  production,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  leaf 
output  fell  from  29  percent  in  the  early  1950*  s 
to  19  percent  in  the  past  4  years. 

Demand  for  high  quality  tobacco  is  shown 
by  the  increased  sales  of  cigarette  brands  con- 
taining high  proportions  of  U.S.  tobacco.  But 
sales  of  brands  containing  lower  priced  leaf 
continue  to  rise  faster  and  the  U.S.  share  of 
world  output  will  probably  decline  further  in  the 
years  ahead. 

1970  Marketing  Quotas 
and  Allotments 

By  December  1,  USDA  will  announce  the 
1970  flue-cured  marketing  quota  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis,  the  national  average  yield  goal, 
and  the  matching  national  acreage  allotment. 
Flue-cured  growers  in  a  1967  referendum 
approved  acreage-poundage  quotas  for  1968-70 
crops.  Adjustments  in  individual  farm  quotas 
and  matching  acreage  allotments  will  reflect 
the  overmarketings  and  undermarketings  for 
the  previous  year.  This  year's  crop  is  below 
the  quota  so  next  year's  effective  quota  will 
again  be  above  the  basic  quota. 

By  next  February  1,  the  1970  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will  be  announced 
for  hurley  and  certain  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 
Shortly  after  the  announcement,  growers  of 
fire-cured  (types  21-23)  and  dark  air-cured 
(types  35-36)  will  vote  in  referendum  son  whether 
they  favor  continuing  acreage  allotment  quotas 
on  their  next  3  crops.  If  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  approve,  the  marketing 
quotas  continue  in  effect  Producers  of  hurley, 
Virginia  sun-cured,  cigar  binder,  and  Ohio iiller 
types  approved  marketing  quotas  applicable  to 
the  1970  crop  in  previous  referendums. 

For  Puerto  Rico  cigar  filler,  the  Common- 
wealth Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  set  quotas 
for  many  years. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  tobacco  grow- 
ers disapproved  marketing  quotas  in  the  last 
referendums  (1968)  so  Government  price  support 
is  not  available  for  1968-70  crops.  Shade- 
grown  cigar  wrapper  (types  61-62)  is  not  cover- 
ed by  marketing  quota  legislation. 

1970  Price  Support  Levels 

The  overall  price  support  for  eligible 
1970  tobacco  crops  will  be  about  3-1/2  percent 
above  the  1969  price  support  levels— some  19 


percent  above  the  1959  level.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  trend  in  the  parity  index.  As 
required  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
price  support  adjustment  for  1970  will  be  based 
on  the  average  of  the  parity  index  in  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  compared  with  1959. 

Before  1960,  price  support  levels  for  major 
tobaccos  were  set  at  90  percentof  parity  prices. 
The  1960  amendment  to  the  1949  law  set  1960 
crop  support  prices  at  the  1 95  9  level  and  provided 
for  the  parity  index  adjustment  beginning  in  1961. 
As  a  result  of  the  adjustment  factor,  the  increase 
in  the  support  level  has "averaged  1.6  percent 
annually  for  1961  through  1969;  the  3.6  percent 
increase  in  1969  was  the  largest  since  the  7 
percent  increase  for  flue-cured  and  hurley 
tobacco  in  1958.  This  amendment  dampened  the 
rate  of  increase  in  price  supports  compared  with 
the  rises  that  would  have  occurred  under  the 
old  formula, 

FLUE-CURED 

Flue-cured  tobacco  (types  11-14)  makes  up 
60  percent  of  U.S.  production  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  U.S.  tobacco  exports.  It  accounts  for 
half  of  the  tobacco  used  in  U.S.  cigarettes.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  cigarettes  are  made  with 
virtually  100  percent  flue-cured  tobacco,  but 
other  foreign  cigarettes  are  made  of  several 
kinds  of  tobacco. 

1969  Auction  Season 

Flue-cured  tobacco  sold  at  auction  markets 
this  season  through  September  19  averaged 
73  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  above  the  similar 
period  last  season.  About 65  percentof  the  1969 
crop  had  been  marketed,  and  marketings  were 
2  percent  above  last  year.  Most  grade  averages 
are  higher  and  overall  quality  is  better. 

This  year' s  crop  apparently  produced  a 
larger  proportion  of  bright  thin  tobacco  which  has 
a  low  nicotine  content  and  is  desired  by  cigarette 
manufacturers.  So  despite  the  larger  crop,  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  going  under  Government  loan 
is  smaller  than  last  year. 

The  1969  season  got  underway  on  July  23 
with  sales  in  both  type  14  and  type  13  markets. 
With  the  larger  crop  this  year,  the  final  sale 
could  come   later  than  last  year's  closing. 

The  overall  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1969  crop  is  63,8  cents  per  pound,  3.6  percent 
above  1968.  This  year  with  price  support  again 
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Table  13 . — Flue- cured  tobacco  auction  markets:    Gross  sales,  average  price, 
sales  dates,  through  Sept.  I9,  19^9 >  comparable  I968  period 


Gross 

sales  • 

Avera^ 

le  price 

:       Sales  period 

Type 

per  poxind 

:  Opening  : 

Closing 

and 

:     date  ; 

date 

State 

1968 

!     1969  ': 

1968 

!  1969 

:     1969  : 

1969 

.      (1968)  . 

(1968) 

.  -  Million  pounds  - 

-  -  -  Cents  -  -  - 

lU,  Ga.-Fla. 

:  161+ 

156 

68.3 

73.^ 

July  23 

Aug .  2o 

:  256 

67.1 

^July  31; 

(Aug.  29; 

13,  S.C. -Border 

257 

72.8 

July  dj, 

N.C. 

(j\iLy  31) 

(Oct.  10) 

12,  Eastern  N.C. 

.  19T 

205 

67.9 

72.8 

Aug.  19 

h9 

66.5 

(Aug.  26) 

(Nov.  8) 

lib,  Middle  Belt, 

72.2 

Sept.  2 

N.C. ,  Va. 

69.2 

72.6 

(Sept.  3) 

(Nov.  12) 

11a,  Old  Belt, 

51 

Sept.  2 

N.C,  Va. 

(Sept.  3) 

(Dec.  U) 

All  Belts  1/ 

70k 

720 

67.7 

72.8 

July  23 

(July  31) 

(Dec.  k) 

1/  Computed  from  unrounded  data. 


available  on  untied  tobacco  of  all  grades  for  the 
entire  season  in  types  11-13  markets,  virtually 
all  farmers  sell  their  crop  in  this  form.  Only 
a   small  quantity   is   sold  as  tied  tobacco. 

For  all  Belts  combined,  loan  receipts 
through  September  19  were  42  million  pounds— 
about  6  percent  of  marketings;  in  the  comparable 
period  of  the  1968  season,  9  percent  went  under 
loan.  For  the  entire  1968  season  the  loan  take 
was  13  percent. 

Under  the  acreage-poundage  program, 
flue-cured  growers  who  comply  with  their 
acreage  allotments  receive  price  support  on 
marketings  up  to  110  percent  of  their  farm 
poundage  quotas.  Tobacco  marketed  in  excess 
of  110  percent  of  a  farm's  poundage  quota  is 
subject  to  payment  of  a  penalty  set  by  law  at 
75  percent  of  the  average  market  price  for  the 
immediately  preceding  marketing  year.  (The 
applicable  rate  of  penalty  in  the  1969  marketing 
year  is  50  cents  per  pound,) 

Any  marketing  above  a  farm's  poundage 
quota  is  deducted  from  the  following  year*  s  quota 
for  the  farm.  Farms  having  undermarketiLngs 
in  1969  will  have  their  1970  quotas  increased  to 
enable  them  to  make  up  for  their  1969  under- 


marketings.  For  flue-cured  as  a  whole  this 
year,  undermarketings  will  exceed  overmark- 
etings, 

1968/69  Disappearance  Lower 

During  the  year  ended  last  June  30, 
disappearance  of  flue-cured  tobacco  was  1,198 
million  pounds,  2  percent  below  the  previous 
year  (table  14).  Both  domestic  disappearance  and 
exports  declined.  The  1968/69  total  was  also 
2  percent  below  the  average  for  the  1958-67 
crop  years,  although  last  year*  s  exports  were 
above  the  10-year  average. 

Despite  a  fractional  gain  in  cigarette  out- 
put, domestic  disappearance  declined  last  year 
following  the  downtrend  of  recent  years.  Use 
during  1969/70  is  likely  to  be  near  the  past 
season's  level.  But  a  decline  in  cigarette 
output  could  reduce  this  year's  total  a  little. 

With  the  winter  dock  strike  slowing  ship- 
ments, flue-cured  exports  last  season  were  2 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.  But  other  than 
the  past  2  years,  they  were  the  largest  since 
1955/56.  Main  factors  were  the  U.N,  sanctions 
against  tobacco  from  Rhodesia  (formerly  the 
largest  exporter  of  flue-cured  tobacco  after  the 
United  States),  .the  export  payment  program. 
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Table  Ih. — Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-lU:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
season  average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Disappearance  l/ 

Year 

!  Production 

:      Stocks,  : 
:      July  1  : 

Supply  ! 

Total 

1    Domestic  ] 

Exports 

:       Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb.             Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1959 

:  1,U83 
:  1,1+23 
:  975 
:  1,081 
:  1,081 

2,056 
2,258 
2,511 
2,308 
2,210 

3,539 
3,681 
3,1+86 
3,389 
3,291 

1,281 
1,170 

1,170 
1,179 
1,185 

728 
705 

736 

766 

553 
I465 
hkl 
kkS 
U19 

i960 
1961 
1962 

1961+ 

:  1,251 
:  1,258 
:  1,1+08 
:         1  ^71 
:  1,388 

2,106 
2,090 
2,081 
2,282 
2,386 

3,357 
3,31+8 
3,1+89 
3,653 
3,771+ 

1,267 
1,267 
1,208 
1,267 
1,219 

792 
782 
777 

769 
775 

1+75 
1+85 
1+31 

U98 
kkk 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969  3/ 

:  1,059 
:  1,108 
:  2/1,250 
:      2/  996 
:  1,098 

2,555 
2,1+39 
2,273 
2,302 
2,100 

3,6lU 
3,51+7 
3,523 
3,298 
3,198 

1,175 
1,271+ 

1,221 
1,198 

752 
687 
688 
673 

1+23 
587 

533 
525 

Placed  under 

Government  loan 

Remaining  in 

Average 

Price 

Government  loan 

price 
[        per  pound 

support 
level  k/ 

Quantity 

:  Percentage 
:      of  crop 

stocks  on 
August  31,  1969 
1/ 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil,  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil,  lb. 

1955 

:  52.7 

1+3.3 

298.9 

20.2 

0 

1956 

51.5 

1+8.9 

319.9 

22.5 

0 

1957 

!  55.1+ 

50.8 

107.8 

11.1 

0 

1958 

58.2 

5I+.6 

1M;.8 

13.1+ 

0 

1959 

58.3 

55.5 

55.3 

5.1 

0 

i960 

60.k 

55.5 

51.8 

l+.l 

0 

1961 

6k.3 

55.5 

70.3 

5.6 

0 

1962  ; 

60.1 

56.1 

237.2 

16.8 

0 

1963 

58.0 

56.6 

277.2 

20.2 

116.9 

I96I+ 

58.5 

57.2 

285.6 

20.7 

122.9 

1965  : 

6k,6 

57.7 

71.5 

6.8 

36.2 

1966 

66.9 

58.8 

7I+.6 

6.8 

60.3 

1967  : 

6U.2 

59.9 

282.1 

22.6 

2kk.9 

1968  : 

66.6 

61.6 

128.8 

12.9 

125.5 

1969  : 

63.8 

6/ 

6/ 

Total 

2,U05.8 

706.7 

1/    Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Sales. 

2/    Subject  to  revision. 

h/    Through  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity  price;  I96O  set  at  1959  level;  from  I96I  on,  adjusted  to  reflect 
relative  change  betveen  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent  calendar  years. 

2/    As  reported  by  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corp. ;  the  unstemraed  loan  stocks  on  the 
packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  their  farm-sales  weight  figures.    6/By  September  19, 
1+2  million  pounds,  6  percent  of  deliveries,  were  placed  under  loan. 
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and  the  high  quality  of  recent  crops.  Exports 
this  year  are  expected  to  continue  well  above 
the  years  before  1966,  and  may  equal  1968/69. 

The  United  Kingdom  reduced  its  takings 
last  season  but  U.K.  buyers  may  take  more  of 
the  high  quality  1969  crop.  West  Germany's 
takings  rebounded  as  manufacturers  replenished 
stocks  of  U.S.  tobacco,  Australia's  gain  in 
takings  from  the  United  States  resulted  from  a; 
shortfall  in  its  crop  last  year. 

The  proportion  of  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco 
exported  in  stemmed  form  has  risen  substant- 
ially since  1960  as  transportation,  storage,  and 
manufacturing  procedures  are  shifting.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  flue-cured  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1969/70  Supplies  Lower 

Flue-cured  carryover  last  July  1  totaled 
2,100  million  pounds.  This  was  202  million 
pounds  below  a  year  earlier,  and  455  million 
lower  than  1965' s  record  high. 

Estimated  flue-cured  tobacco  acreage  for 
harvest  this  year  is  9  percent  above  1968.  This 
reflects  adjustments  for  the  substantial  under- 
marketing  in  the  1968  season.  Overall  per 
acre  yields  average  above  last  season,  but  for 
type  14  are  below  last  year  and  about  the  same 
for  type  13.  The  Georgia-Florida  area  suffered 
from  heavy  rains  in  mid  season.  The  September 
1  forecast  for  U.S.  flue-cured  production  was 
1,098  million  pounds— 12  percent  above  1968, 

U.S.  flue- cured  tobacco  exports  to  principal  countries 
 (export  weight) 


Country 


Year  ended  June  30 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Million  pounds 


United  Kingdom 

119 

121 

97 

West  Germany 

.  106 

67 

90 

Japan 

41 

35 

31 

Netherlands 

22 

27 

21 

Thailand 

18 

18 

21 

Australia 

17 

10 

15 

Belgium 

16 

14 

13 

Denmark 

14 

12 

12 

Switzerland 

8 

9 

12 

Sweden 

:  10 

8 

7 

South  Vietnam 

13 

10 

12 

All  others 

98 

96 

86 

Total  * 

482 

427 

417 

UjS.  flue- cured  tobacco  exports:  Percentage 
stemmed  form  of  total 

 (unstemmed  equivalent  basis) 


Year 
ending 
June  30 


1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1969 


Destination 


United      •    Other     *  All 
Kingdom  •  countries  '  countries 


11.3 
17.3 
46.8 
89.3 
94.9 
95.6 


Percent 

4.2 

6.3 
10.6 
12.6 
21.0 
31.0 


6.8 
10.1 
22.6 
33.0 
44.9 
48.0 


Based  on  unrounded  data. 


The  supply— production  plus  carryover- 
is  about  3  percent  below  the  3,3  billion  pounds 
in  1968/69  and  15  percent  less  than  the  record 
high  for  1964/65.  This  year's  supply  is  2,7 
times  last  year's  use  compared  with  the  desired 
ratio  of  2.4,  based  on  legislative  formula.  But 
with  a  reduced  supply  this  year,  and  with  dom- 
estic use  and  exports  about  like  last  season, 
carryover  next  July  1  will  likely  total  below 
the  July  1,  1969,  level. 

By  September  1,  Government  loan  stocks 
of  1963-68  flue-cured  tobacco— a  component  of 
the  carryover  and  supply  estimates  above- 
totaled  707  million  pounds.     The  Flue-cured' 
Tobacco    Cooperative  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion— the  growers'  organization  handling  Gov- 
ernment loans  for  price  support — sold  21  million 
pounds  of  old-crop  tobacco  to  the  trade  in  July 
and  August,  about  half  as  much  as  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    Stabilization  sold  156 
million  pounds  in  the  year  ended  last  June,  about 
double  the  previous  year*  s  total.  This  season' s 
sales   will  probably   not  gain  because  manu- 
facturers are  replacing  their  usings  from  auc- 
tion purchases, 

BURLEY 

Burley  tobacco  (type  31)  is  desired  for  its 
flavor  and  aroma  for  cigarette  blends;  and  ciga- 
rettes account  for  nearly  90  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  of  burley.  About  10  percent 
of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Although  domestic  use  is  below  the  1964/ 
65  peak,  manufacturers  have  increased  the 
burley  proportion  in  their  cigarette  blends. 
Nonetlieless,  changes  in  cigarette  manufacturing 
techniques  as  well  as  the  leveling  of  cigarette 
sales  are  limiting  domestic  burley  use. 
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Table  15. — Burley  tobacco,  type  31:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

 (Farm- sales  weight)  


Production 


Stocks, 
October  1 


Supply 


Disappearance  1/ 


Total 


Domestic 


Exports 


Mil,  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

i^70 

I,3it7 

506 

1,299 

h88 

1,295 

1»65 

1,277 

502 

1,22U 

U85 

1,191 

580 

1,127 

675 

1,137 

755 

1,228 

620 

1,U12 

586" 

1,U16 

587 

1,395 

5IH 

1,382 

563 

1,32U 

566 

*1,302 

Mil,  lb. 

1,817 
1,805 
1,783 
1,7^2 

1,726 

1,676 
1,707 
1,812 
1,983 
2,032 

2,002 
1,982 
1,923 
1,887 
*l,868 


Mil,  lb. 

518 
510 
506 
518 
535 

5i+9 
570 
58U 
571 
616 

607 
600 
599 
*585 


Mil,  lb. 

kQk 
U82 
U78 
U83 

U99 

508 
525 
531 
5lh 
560 

550 

5146 
*530 


Mil,  lb. 

3U 
28 
28 
35 
36 

kl 

53 
57 
56 

57 
56 
53 
*55 


Average 

price 
per  pound 

Price 
support 
level  3/ 

Placed  under 
Qiiantity 

Government  loan 

:  Percentage 
:    of  crop 

Remaining  in 
Government  loan 

stocks  on 
August  31,  1969 
ii/ 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil,  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1955  = 

58.6 

I46.2 

73.1 

15.6 

0 

1956  ' 

63.6 

1+8.1 

6.0 

1.2 

0 

1957  = 

60.3 

51.7 

16.6 

3.h 

0 

1958  : 

66.1 

55.1+ 

11.2 

2.k 

0 

1959  ; 

60.6 

57.2 

13.2 

2.6 

0 

i960  ' 

61+. 3 

57.2 

8.1+ 

1.7 

0 

1961  ' 

66.5 

57.2 

10.3 

1.8 

0 

1962  ' 

58.6 

57.8 

63.5 

9.h 

7.6 

1963  = 

59.2 

58.3 

202.3 

26.8 

71.1+ 

I96I+  ; 

60.3 

58.9 

110.1+ 

17.8 

61.2 

1965  ' 

67.0 

59.5 

1+2.2 

7.2 

37.0 

1966  • 

66.9 

60.6 

62.5 

10.6 

53.5 

1967  ' 

71.8 

61.8 

61+.2 

11.9 

62.0 

1968  • 

73.7 

63.5 

56.2 

10.0 

56.2 

1969 

65.8 

Total 

7U0.I 

I/3U8.9 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

2/  Thro\;igh  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity  price;  I96O  set  at  1959  level;  from  I961  on,  adjusted  to  reflect 
relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent  calendar  years. 

k/  Actiaal  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales 
weight  figures. 

^/  About  9  million  pounds  of  these  holdings  have  been  sold. 

*    Preliminary  estimates . 
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Growing  popularity  of  American-type 
blended  cigarettes  abroad  has  increased  world 
demand  for  burley.  However,  most  of  this 
market  is  supplied  by  foreign  producers  often 
at  prices  that  are  less  than  half  the  U.S.  levels. 
Japan,  Italy,  South  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Greece 
are  among  the  countries  that  have  increased 
exports.  These  areas  plus  Malawi,  Zambia, 
and  Bulgaria  are  planning  further  increases. 


1968/69  Disappearance  Smaller 

Domestic  use  of  burley  tobacco  for  the 
year  now  ending  probably  will  total  about  3 
percent  below  the  546  million  pounds  used  in 
1967/68  (table  15),  Exports  are  equaling  the  53 
million  pounds  of  last  year.  Based  on  these 
prospects  total  disappearance  would  be  some 
2  percent  below  the  599  million  pounds  in 
1967/68,  leaving  a  carryover  on  October  1, 
1969,  about  1  1/2  percent  below  the  1,324  mil- 
lion pounds  of  a  year  earlier. 

Based  qn  July  1  stocks,  disappearance  for 
the  first  9  months  of  the  marketing  year  was 
425  million  pounds,  17  million  smaller  than  in 
the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier.  The  decline 
was  in  domestic  use;  exports  were  larger.  Dom- 
mestic  use  totaled  387  million  pounds,  21  million 
pounds  below  1967/68  and  8  million  pounds 
below  1962-66  average  for  the  period.  The  in- 
dicated disappearance  of  burley  would  imply 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  maintaining 
their  use  in  line  with  cigarette  output.  Among 
the  secondary  outlets  for  burley,  production 
of  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing  tobacco 
are  declining. 

For  the  first  10  months  this  marketing 
year,  burley  exports  totaled  45  million  pounds, 
one-fourth  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Ex- 
ports to  West  Germany,  the  leading  destination, 
were  sharply  above  the  low  level  a  year  earlier. 

Larger  exports  than  a  year  ago  were 
made  to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines.  Among  the  other 
leading  U.S.  export  destinations,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hong  Kong  have  been 
taking  less.  Foreign  burley  production  did 
not  gain  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  but  the  record-high  U.S.  auction  prices 
for  the  1968  burley  will  make  it  harder  for  U.S. 
burley  to  compete  in  1969/70.  Greece  has 
significantly  increased  exports  especially  to  the 
EEC  where  Greek  supplies  enter  duty-free. 
The  Greek  price  is  well  below  ours  and  their 
quality  is  reportedly  improving. 


1969/70  Supplies  Slightly 
Smaller;  Loan  Holdings  Up 

The  September  estimate  of  the  1969 burley 
crop  is  566  million  pounds— fractionally  above 
1968.  Acreage  for  harvest  and  average  yield 
per  acre  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  1969/70  total  burley  supply  (indicated 
carryover  plus  the  new  crop)  is  about  1  percent 
below  the  1,887  million  pounds  in  1968/69  and 
5  percent  below  3  years  earlier.  The  prospective 
supply  equals  about  3.2  times  probable  disap- 
pearance or  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  1968/69 
but  down  from  the  peak  of  3  1/2  in  1963/64. 
The  desirable  ratio  (based  on  legislative  formula) 
is  2.8, 

By  August  31,  1969,  Government  loan 
stocks  were  349  million  pounds,  compared  with 
326  million  a  year  earlier.  This  increase  was 
due  to  smaller  sales  from  CCC  loan  stocks. 
Loan  placements  from  the  1968  crop  were  a 
little  below  those  in  1967, 

Auction  sales  usually  begin  in  late  Nov- 
ember. The  1968  crop  sold  for  a  record  aver- 
age of  73.7  cents  per  pound,  with  10  percent  of 
the  crop  placed  under  loan.  The  price  support 
level  for  1969  burley  is  65.8  cents  per  pound, 
about  4  percent  above  1 968. 

MARYLAND 


The  chief  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco 
(type  32)  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 
Some  is  also  used  as  cigar  filler  depending 
upon  availability  and  prices  of  certain  grades. 
About  one-third  of  the  crop  is  exported.  Dis- 
appearance since  1950  has  varied  irregularly 
between  31  million  and  40  million  pounds 
annually  but  for  the  marketing  year  now  ending 
may  reach  a  new  high. 

1968/69  Use  Gains 

Total  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco 
during  the  first  9  months  of  the  marketing 
year  that  began  October  1,  1968,  was  29 
million  pounds— about  7  million  above  a  year 
earlier.  Expoi'ts  were  down  in  1968/69,  but* 
domestic  use  was  up  considerably,  U.S.  manu- 
facturers are  apparently  using  more  Maryland 
tobacco  in  cigarette  blends.  Disappearance  is 
expected  to  total  about  7  million  pounds  above 
the  36  million  pounds  of  the  previous  year, 
(table  16), 
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Table  16. — Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:    Domestic  siipplies,  disappearance,  season 


average  prices. 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm- sales  weight) 

',  Stocks 

following 
.    Jan.  1  1/ 

Disappearance  2/ 

Year 

]  Production 

Supply 

Total         \    Domestic    *  Exports 

:       Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb.            Mil.  lb.         Mil.  lb. 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

•  36.5 
=  38.5 
'  31.1 

;  31.2 

77.5 
69.7 
69.k 

6U.2 

109.0 
106.2 
107.9 

95.h 

38.6 
3h.9 
37.0 

39.1+ 
32.3 

25.7  12.9 

21. U  13.5 
25.0  12.0 
2h.l  15.3 
20. U  11.9 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196!+ 

38.8 

'  ko.6 
;  1+2.3 

61.7 

60.6 
67.3 
76.6 

82.0 

96.1+ 
99.1+ 
107.9 
111.1 
12U.3 

35.6 
32.6 
30.7 
31.0 
32.9 

23.6  12.0 

20.7  11.9 
19.5  11.2 
18.5  12.5 
23.3  9.6 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969  i/ 

=  38.5 
=  36.0 
:  32.k 
'  **31.1 
;  31.9 

90.1 
89.7 

86.3 
81.5 
*70.0 

128.6 
125.7 
118.7 
112.6 
*1D1.9 

35.7                 2U.7  11.0 
U0.2                 23.7  16.5 
36.0                 20.3  15.7 
*i+3.o             *30.o  *i3.o 

1        Average  ', 

price 
\       per  po\md 

Price 
support 
level  k/ 

Placed  \mder  Government  loan 

Remaining  in 
Government  loan 

stocks  on 
August  31,  1969 
1/ 

Quantity 

'  Percentage 
'      of  crop 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil,  lb. 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1958  ' 

1959  ; 

•  50.8 
51.7 

kk.9 
62.5 
61.6 

No  price  sxipport  6/ 
U7.0  3.3 
U8.0  5.9 
50.8  1.1 

No  price  support  ^ 

9.0 
15.3 
3.6 

0 
0 
0 

1960  •  ' 

1961  • 

1962  ' 

1963  ' 
196U  ' 

D  J.O 
62.0 

55.8 
i+3.2 
62.0 

50.8 
50.8 
51.3 
51.8 
52.3 

1.6 
3.7 
6.0 
10. i+ 
h.2 

k.6 
9.5 
IU.8 
30.1 
10.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

65.5  52.8 

k8j6  No  price  support 

62.4  No  price  support 

2/69.8  No  price  svrpport 

No  price  support 


2.7 


7.0 


38.9 


1/  For  marketing  quota  pvirposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  calculated  as 
of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — October  1  through  September  30.    2/  Year  beginning  Oct- 
ober 1.    2/  Subject  to  revision,    k/  Through  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity  price;  1^0  set  at  1959  level; 
from  1961  on,  adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index 
for  3  most  recent  calendar  years.    _5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent 
less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    6/  Marketing  quota  not  in  effect  since  over  one-third  of 
growers  voting  disapproved.    j/Auction  market  average.      *PreHminary  estimates.  **Sales. 
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Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  for  the 
marketing  year  just  ending  may  be  3  million 
below  the  15,7  million  pounds  In  1967/68  and 
1  million  below  the  average  for  the  preceding 
5  years.  In  the  first  10  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  exports  were  19  percent  belowt  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Prices  for  the  1968  crop 
averaged  12  percent  higher  than  for  the  1967 
crop.  Exports  to  Switzerland,  the  principal 
outlet,  were  down  42  percent.  Belgium  and 
Spain  also  cut  ±eir  takings  but  shipments 
to  West  Germany  and  Portugal  increased. 

1969/70  Supplies  Lower 

By  next  January  l--the  date  specified 
for  marketing  quota  calculations— carryover 
probably  will  fall  further  from  this  year's 
82  million  pounds  because  disappearance  is 
exceeding  the  1968  production.  The  September 
estimate  of  the  1969  Maryland  crop  is  32 
million  pounds,  about  2  percent  above  1968 
sales.  For  the  fourth  year,  acreage  allotments 
are  not  in  effect,  since  growers  disapproved 
a  marketing  quota  for  the  1969  crop.  With  the 
reduced  carryover,  1969/70  supply  will  be  10 
percent  less  than  in  1968/69. 

Auction  sales  of  the  1968  Maryland  tobacco 
crop  began  April  7  and  ended  June  27,  with  a 
record  average  price  to  growers.  Overall  quality 
of  offerings  was  higher  than  last  year,  and  prices 
for  most  grades  advanced. 

FIRE-CURED 


Fire-cured  tobacco  is  used  mainly  for 
making  snuff,  and  secondly  for  roll  and  plug 
chewing  tobacco,  cigars,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
Since  production  of  most  of  these  products 
has  declined,  the  use  of  fire-cured  tobacco  has 
also  fallen.  Exports — accounting  for  about  half 
of  the  total  disappearance— have  held  up  better 
over  the  past  decade  than  domestic  use  because 
of  steadier  demand  overseas  for  products  using 
fire-cured  tobacco  and  its  unavailability  from 
other  suppliers. 

1968/69  Disappearance 
Declines 

Disappearance  of  fire-cured  tobacco  (types 
21-23)  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  marketing 
year  that  began  October  1,  1968,  was  36-1/2 
million  pounds,  about  1  million  below  a  year 
earlier.  Exports  were  down  substantially  but 
domestic  use  gained.  In  addition,  a  fire  loss 
of  5  million  pounds  In  type  22  in  April  1969 


is  further  reducing  the  carryover.  In  October 
1968-June  1969,  snuff  output  was  3  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  year  ending  this  September  dis- 
appearance is  down  about  5  percent  from  last 
season's  52  million  pounds.  This  still  means 
about  9  million  pounds  more  have  been  used 
than  were  produced  last  year.  Carryover 
stocks  this  October  1  are  probably  about  12 
percent  below  the  90  million  pounds  of  last  year 
(table  17). 

Based  on  the  indications  through  June 
domestic  use  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco  in 
the  1968/69  year  is  totaling  a  little  below  the 
previous  year's  level  but  domestic  use  of  the 
much  larger-volume  Kentucky-Tennessee  types 
may  gain  about  2  million  pounds  (excluding  fire 
loss). 

Exports  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  the  season 
now  ending  may  total  a  fourth  below  1967/68. 
The  decline  is  occurring  in  both  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky-Tennessee  types.  Exports  of  14.3 
million  pounds  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  types 
during  October  1968-July  1969  were  23  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  The  Netherlands— first 
ranking  outlet— cut  takings  40  percent.  Tax 
changes  have  reduced  the  overall  level  of  Dutch 
imports  in  1969,  But  2  other  leading  outlets, 
France  and  Belgium,  have  taken  more  types 
22-23  tobacco. 

Virginia  fire-cured  exports  in  October 
1968-July  1969  of  3,4  million  pounds  were 
sharply  below  the  4.9  million  a  year  earlier. 
Exports  to  Norway,  the  leading  destination,  were 
cut  in  half  due  to  inventory  adjustments.  Other 
decreases  were  recorded  for  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 


1969/70  Supplies  Lower 

The  September  estimate  of  fire-cured  pro- 
duction was  40. 1  million  pounds,  4  percent  larger 
than  last  year.  This  would  still  be  about  4 
million  pounds  below  the  estimated  use  during 
the  current  marketing  year  (excluding  fire  loss). 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  larger.  Average  yield 
per  acre  is  indicated  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Combined  supplies  of  the  fire-cured  types 
for  1969/70— estimated  carryover  and  produc- 
tion—are 7  percent  below  the  130  million  pounds 
of  a  year  earlier  and  16  percent  below  2  years 
earlier.  Carryover  a  year  hence  will  show  a 
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Table  17. — Fire-cured  tobacco,  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  22-23,  and  Virginia  fire-cured 
type  21:    Acreage,  yield,  production,  carryover,  supply,  disappearance, 
season  average  price,  and  price  support  operations,  I965-69 


(Farm-sales  veight) 


Marketing 

]  Acreage 
]  harvested 

:     Yield  : 

Beginning  stocks,  October 

1 

.  Total 
',  supply 

year 

beginning 

:  per  : 
:     acre  : 

Production  : 

Manufacturers    '.   Under  '. 

Total 

October  1 

and  other       '.   loan  '. 

Thous.  acres 


Pound  s 


Million  pound  s 


Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured,  types  22-23 


23.2 
21.0 
17.3 
17.9 
18.1+ 


1,57U 
1,919 
1,702 
1,822 
1,805 


36.6 
U0.2 
29.5 
32.6 
33.2 


72.5 
69-9 
6U.0 

57.3 


32.3 
25.9 
27.3 
21.5 


10U,8 
95.8 
91.3 
78.8 
69. U 


lUl.U 
136.0 
120.8 
lll.U 

102.6 


Virginia  fire-cured,  type  21 


7.6 
6.0 
5.U 
h.9 
5.3 


1,260 

1,255 
1,290 
1,205 
1,300 


9.6 
7.5 
7.0 
5.9 
6.9 


12.3 

13. U 

12,1 
8.9 


3.3 
3.5 
2.7 

2.8 


15.6 
16.9 
IU.8 
11.7 
10.1 


25.2 
Zk.k 
21.8 
17.6 
17.0 


"isappearance 


Total 


Domestic 


Exports 


Average 
price 
per  pound 


Price 
support 
level 


Placed  under 
Government  loan 


Quantity 


Percentage  of 
crop 


Million  pounds    Cents 


Mil.  lb. 


Pet. 


Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- cured,  types  22-23 


U5.6 
hh.7 
h2.0 
*U2.0 


18.0 
21.0 
IU.9 
♦2/22.0 


27.6 
23.7 
27.1 
*20.0 


U3.6 
k2.2 
U6.2 
51.1 


UO.h 
hl.l 
hi. 9 
U3.I 
hh.6 


2.3 
6.3 


6.3 
15.7 
2.7 
1.2 


Virginia  fire-cured,  type  21 


8.3 
9.6 
10.1 
*7.5 


3.0 
2.3 
3.h 
♦3.0 


5.3 
7.3 

6.7 
*^.3 


39.9 
Ul.2 
U0.9 
U6.9 


hO.k 
hl.l 
hi. 9 
h3.1 
hh.6 


10. h 
8.0 

10.0 
3.U 


1/  Based  on  September  1  crop  prospects  and  estimated  utilization.  2/  Includes  5-1  million  pounds  fire 
loss,  April  1969. 

*    Preliminary  estimates. 
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furtiier  decline  from  the  current  level.  By  August 
31,  stocks  under  loan  were  substantially  under 
a  year  earlier. 

The  average  support  level  for  1969  fire- 
cured  is  44,6  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  4 
percent  over  1968  levels.  Last  season's  average 
price  was  a  record  50.5  cents— 12  percent  above 
the  preceding  year. 

In  Malawi,  the  chief  fire-cured  exporter 
besides  the  United  States,  1969  sales  at  9,6 
million  pounds  were  down  about  a  fourth  from 
1968,  Auction  prices  this  season  averaged  30 
cents  per  pound,  substantially  above  last  year, 
Malawi  has  a  new  program  of  limiting  production 
and  improving  quality. 

DARK  AIR-CURED 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco  (types  35-37)  is 
mainly  used  in  manufacture  of  plug,  twist,  fine- 
cut  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff,  and  also  to  some 
extent  for  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars.  Produc- 
tion and  use  have  declined  about  half  in  the  past 
2  decades.  The  decline  has  been  proportionately 
greater  for  exports  than  domestic  use.  Exports 
now  account  for  about  one-fifth  of  annual  dis- 
appearance. In  most  recent  years,  over  half 
of  the  dark  air-cured  exports  have  been  in  the 
form  of  Black  Fat,  a  semiprocessed  product 
intended  especially  for  sale  abroad, 

1968/69  Domestic  Use  Steadies 

Disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
during  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  market- 
ing year  was  14  1/2  million  pounds,  about  1/2 
million  pounds  below  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
declined  while  domestic  use  steadied. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1969, 
total  disappeamace  is  expected  to  be  3  percent 
below  the  19  1/2  million  pounds  of  last  year. 
This  would  mean  a  carryover  about  the  same  as 
the  62  million  pounds  last  October  1  (table  18), 

Domestic  use  of  dark  air-cured  probably 
,vas  about  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  In 
October  1968-June  1969,  the  manufacture  of  plug, 
twist,  and  fine-cut  chewng  tobacco  was  slightly 
less. 

Exports  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco 
in  1968/69  probably  totaled  a  little  below  the 
3,4  million  pounds  of  a  year  earlier.  This  in- 
cludes an  allowance  for  Black  Fat. 


Fire- cured  and  dark  air- cured  tobacco  loan  stocks, 
August  31,  1967-69 


Type 

:               End  of  August 

:  1967 

1968 

1969 

Virginia, 

type  2 1 
Ky.-Tenn„ 

types  22-23 
Ky.-Tenn., 

types  35-36 
Virginia,  : 

type  37 

2.5             2.8  2.0 
31.0            24.1  12.8 
22.0            18.1  15.6 

0                0  0 

Exports  of  Black  Fat  were  1.0  million 
pounds  in  October  1968-July  1969,  1.4  million 
below  a  year  earlier.  Exports  to  major  destina- 
tions in  Africa  dropped  sharply.  Exports  of  One 
Sucker  leaf  were  above  a  year  earlier  primarily 
because  South  Vietnam  took  0.5  million  pounds 
versus  none  in  the  like  period  of  1967/68, 
Belgium,  which  took  1/4  million  pounds  last 
season,  cut  its  takings  sharply.  Exports  of 
Green  River  leaf  in  October  1968-July  1969 
held  near  a  year  earlier  even  though  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia,  the  leading  destinations, 
cut  takings  slightly. 

1969/70  Supplies  Continue  Large 

The  September  estimate  of  this  year's 
crop  is  19  4  million  pounds— about  the  same  as 
last  year  and  2-1/2  million  above  196 7's  record 
low.  Acreage  for  harvest  of  dark  air-cured 
(types  35-36)  is  estimacad  to  be  a  little  hlglier 
than  last  year's  level;  average  yield  per  acre 
is  indicated  to  be  down  slightly  after  last  year's 
gain.  The  1969  type  37  acreage  is  the  same  as 
list  year,  and  the  indicated  yield  may  be  up 
moderately. 

With  little  change  in  1969  crops  and  carry- 
overs, total  1969/70  supplies  are  estimated  about 
the  same  as  last  year's  81-1/2  million  pounds— 
about  4  times  annual  use. 

The  average  support  level  for  the  1969 
dark  air-cured  crop  is  39.7  cents  per  pound,  4 
percent  above  1968.  Last  season  the  crop  aver- 
aged a  record-high  47,8  cents  per  pound— 16 
percent  above  1967,  Sales  volume  was  larger 
and  most  grade  prices  were  higher  and  quality 
improved. 
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Table  I8. — Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-36,  and  Sun-cured  tobacco  type  37: 
Acreage,  yield,  production,  carryover,  supply,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations,  I965-69 

 (Farm-sales  weight)   


Total 
supply 


Dark  air-cured,  types  35~36 


1965  :  11.3  1,639  18.5  ^+0.6  21.3  61.9  80.lt 

1966  :  10.7  1,987  21.3  hl.O  19.6  60.6  81.9 

1967  :         9.5  1,629  15.5  39.2  21.3  60.5  76.0 

1968  :  9.8  1,831  18.0  i+1.1  17.1  58.2  76.2 
19691/  :  10.1  1,797  18.2  58.7  76.9 


Sun-cured,  type  37 


1965  :  1.8  1,105  2.0  i+.3  0  k.3  6.3 

1966  :  l.h  1,065  1.5  ^+.3  0  U.3  5.8 

1967  :  1.2  1,090  1.3  ^+.2  0  h.2  5.5 

1968  :  1.1  1,095  1.2  3.9  0  3.9  5.1 
19691/  :  l.l  1,150  1.3  3.8  5.1 


„.                                       :  :  :         Placed  under 

Disappearance  ^      Average  ^  p^.^^          ;        Government  loan 

i                     ;                    :       P^i^e  :  support  : 

Total    :    Domestic     :    Exports     :         P®^  :  level          •  Qiiantity  :  Percentage 

pound  .  ■  .of  crop 


t-lillion  pounds    Cents   Mil,  lb.  Pet. 


Dark  air-cured,  types  35~36 


1965  :    19.8  16.2  3.6  37.0  35.9  3.2  17.3 

1966  :    21.lt  17.0  It.U  37.3  36.6  It. 7  22.1 

1967  :    17.8  lit. 8  3.0  ltO.8  37.3  1.1+  9.0 

1968  !  *17.5  *15.0  *2.5  hl.h  38.3  .7  3.9 

1969  :  39.7 


Sun-cured,  type  37 


1965  :     2.0  1.7  .3  39.2  35.9  7.5  3.8 

1966  :     1.6  1.2  .U  U2.3  36.6  2.6  1.7 

1967  :      1.6  1.2  .1+  lt5.2  37.3  2.5  1.9 

1968  :  *1.3  *1.0  *.3  53.2  38.3  .1  .1 

1969  :  39.7 


1/  Based  on  September  1  crop  prospects  and  estimated  utilization. 
♦    Preliminary  estimates. 
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Loan  receipts  of  0.8  million  pounds  last 
season — 4  percent  of  sales — were  sharply  below 
the  1967  season  and  the  lowest  since  1958.  Mid- 
1969  loan  holdings  were  the  least  since  1962, 


CIGAR  TOBACCO 

Cigar  leaf  tobaccos  (types  41-62)  are 
classified  according  to  usage  in  cigar  manufac- 
ture— -filler,  binder,  and  wrapper,  A  secondary 
outlet  is  in  scrap  chewing  tobacco.  In  the  past 
several  years  reconstituted  tobacco  sheet  has 
replaced  natural  leaf  in  both  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes. In  addition  the  trend  toward  slimmer 
cigars  is  reducing  leaf  requirements, 

U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  cigar  leaf  production 
has  been  declining  since  the  early  1960*  s  while 
imports  of  filler  leaf  and  scrap  have  risen. 
Last  year  use  of  imported  filler  exceeded  use  of 
domestic  filler  for  the  first  time  on  record. 
The  Philippines  ranks  first  among  foreign 
suppliers.  About  110  million  pounds  of  domestic 
leaf  are  used  annually  while  about  75  million 
pounds  are  imported. 

Cigar  Filler  Supply  and 
Disappearance  Lower 

For  the  first  9  months  of  the  1968/69 
marketing  year,  total  disappearance  of  U.S. 
cigar  filler  tobacco  (types  41-46)  was  46  1/2 
million  pounds,  down  2  million  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  decline  was  in  Puerto  Rican  filler; 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  types  were  about  the 
same.  In  the  same  period  cigar  tobacco  imports 
gained. 

During  October  1968-July  1969,  filler  ex- 
ports—a relatively  small  part  of  total  disap- 
pearance—were 0.8  million  pounds,  0,2  million 
above  a  year  earlier,  Canada  and  France 
accounted  for  most  of  the  shipments. 

The  1968/69  filler  disappearance  may  be 
slightly  below  the  65  million  pounds  of  a  year 
earlier.  Disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  types  will  likely  be  about  the  same  as 
1967/68   and  Puerto  Rican  lower  (table  19). 

Imports  Supplementing 
Lower  U.S.  Supplies 

During  October  1968-June  1969,  U.S.  manu- 
facturers used  59  million  pounds  of  foreign  cigar 
tobacco  (imports  for  consumption),  or  5  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  This  increase  is 
supplementing  reduced  U.S.  supplies.  Increased 


imports  from  the  Philippines,  a  major  sup- 
plier, account  for  the  gain.  With  domestic 
supplies  declining  further  in  1969/70,  manufac- 
turers may  draw  even  more  heavily  on  foreign 
leaf. 

Foreign  grown  cigar  leaf  stocks  in  the 
United  States  on  July  1  totaled  93  million  pounds, 
down  5  million  from  a  year  earlier.  Philippine 
tobacco  gained  in  this  period,  but  Dominican 
Republic  tobacco  declined. 


Cigar  tobacco  imports  for  consumption, 
October- June,  1966/67,  1967/68,  1968/69 


Country 
of 
origin 

;                October- June 

1966-     :    1967-     :  1968- 
1967      :     1968      :  1969 

Philippines 
Dominican 

Republic 
Brazil 
Colombia 

All  others 

Total 

18.2           20.9  26.8 

5.2             8.0  7.8 
4.6             6.0  5.3 
4.1              5.7  4.9 
11.8            13.6  14.6 

43.9            54.2  59.4 

Cigar  Binder 

Disappearance  Gains 

Cigar  binder  disappearance  for  October 
1968-June  1969  was  24  million  pounds,  about 
5  million  above  a  year  earlier.  For  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  (types  51-52),  domestic  use  and 
exports  fell  while  Wisconsin  binder  (types 
54-55)  gained.  The  major  outlet  for  Wisconsin 
tobacco  is  scrap  chewing  tobacco.  Production 
of  scrap  chewing  tobacco  gained  in  the  past 
year. 

The  1968/69  disappearance  of  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  tobacco  is  estimated  about  2  mil- 
lion pounds  below  the  8  million  pounds  of  the 
previous  season.  Both  exports  and  domestic  use 
are  declining,.  Carryover  for  October  1,  1969, 
is  expected  to  drop  to  a  new  low— some  3  mil- 
lion pounds  under  the  1 1  million  of  a  year  earlier. 


During  the  first  10  months  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  exports  of  Connecticut  Valley 
binder  were  0. 3  million  pounds  compared  with 
2.1  million  a  year  earlier.  Spain,  which  account- 
ed for  two-iliirds  of  the  exports  last  year. 
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Foreign- grown  cigar  leaf  stocks, 
July  1,  1967-69 


r\  1  11-1    v»i  7 

i^ounLry 

:                 Julyl  - 

nf 

'  1967 

;    1968  ; 

1969 

origin 

Philippines 

0  l.o 

41  Q 

Dominican 

Republic 

11.5 

19.4 

12.3 

Colombia 

13.9 

11.4 

10.2 

Brazil 

12.5 

10.2 

9.0 

Paraguay 

2.0 

1.9 

4.2 

Indonesia 

5.0 

3.7 

3.3 

Cuba  : 

4.2 

2.5 

1.1 

Other  : 

11.3 

11.8 

10.8 

Total*  : 

91.7 

97.9 

92.8 

•  Based  on  unrounded  data. 


has  not  taken  any  so  far  this  year.  Exports  to 
West  Germany  and  Canary  Islands  are  down 
considerably. 

The  1968/69  disappearance  of  Wisconsin 
tobacco  will  gain  some  4  million  pounds  above 
the  17  million  pounds  in  1967/68.  This  would 
leave  stocks  at  a  record  low— some  7  million 
pounds  below  the  49  million  pounds  of  October 
1,  1968. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  exports  of  Wisconsin  tobacco 
were  349,000  pounds  compared  wi±  220,000  a 
year  earlier.  Sizable  shipments  went  to  Spain 
and  the  Canary  Islands  in  contrast  to  none  in 
1967/68.  Less  was  shipped  to  the  Netherlands; 
none  went  to  Canada  or  West  Germany  so  far 
this  year. 

Cigar  Wrapper  Disappearance  Steadies 

Disappearance  of  shade-grown  cigar  wrap- 
per (types  61-62)  in  the  year  ended  June  30  was 
19.6  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  Domestic  use  was  higher  but  exports 
were  down.  The  1968  crop  was  a  little  larger 
than  the  previous  year  and  prices  averaged  4 
percent  higher.  Carryover  stocks  last  July  1 
were  1  1/2  million  below  a  year  earlier. 
In  comparing  the  2  wrapper  types,  Georgia- 
Florida  wrapper  disappearance  gained  while 
Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  declined.  The  1968 
crop  prices  averaged  one-third  higher  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley   than  in  Georgia-Florida, 

For  both  Connecticut  Valley  and  Georgia- 
Florida  cigar  wrapper,  the  4  leading  destinations 
each  decreased  their  takings  in  1968/69.  West 


Germany,  the  leading  destination,  accounted 
for  most  of  the  decline,  but  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canary  Islands  also  took  less. 
Destinations  that  increased  takings  of  Georgia- 
Florida  wrapper  were  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  South  Vietnam. 

U.S.  and  Puerto  Rican 
Supplies  to  Decline 

Supplies  of  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rican  cigar 
tobacco  will  decline  from  1968/69,  continuing 
the  postwar  trend.  October  1,  1969,  carryover 
is  down  and  prospective  production  is  lower. 
Cigar  filler  and  binder  supplies  are  down  sub- 
stantially, and  wrapper  supplies  are  also  lower. 

September  1968-August  1969  sales  from 
Government  loan  stocks  were  higher  than  a 
earlier,  but  loan  receipts  were  also  higher. 
By  August  31,  Government  loan  stocks  of  cigar 
tobacco  were  below  last  year*  s  total. 

Filler;  Pennsylvania  filler  acreage  is 
down  an  estimated  5  percent  from  1968,  As 
of  September  1,  the  crop  was  indicated  at 
38,0  million  pounds — about  the  same  as  in 
1968,  which  was  the  smallest  crop  since  the 
1930*  s.  The  new  crop  plus  the  reduced  carry- 
over will  provide  a  supply  about  3  percent 
below  the  146  million  pounds  of  the  past  season 
and  the  least  in  12  years, 

Ohio  filler  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  the 
lowest  on  record,  some  7  percent  below  1968. 
Yields  may  also  be  lower.  As  of  September  1,  the 
crop  was  expected  to  be  about  3, 2  million  pounds, 
or  about  14  percent  below  last  year.  The  crop, 
plus  the  lower  carryover,  will  provide  a  total 
supply  for  1969/70  about  3  million  pounds  below 
last  year  and  the  smallest  on  record. 


Cigar  tobacco  loan  stocks, 
August  31,  1967-69 


Type 

:               August  31  -- 

1967 

!   1968  ; 

1969 

Million  pounds 

Ohio  (42-44) 

:  .2 

.4 

0.1 

Puerto  Rican  (46)  . 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

Conn.  Valley  (51) 

1.2 

.5 

.4 

Conn.  Valley  (52)  : 

1.8 

.9 

.9 

Southern  Wis.  (54) 

.7 

.2 

.1 

Northern  Wis.  (55) 

:  6.3 

5.2 

3.6 

Total 

:  11.9 

8.9 

6.3 
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Table  I9. — Cigar  tobacco,  types  Ul-62:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  1965-69 

 (Farm-sales  weight)  


:                     :      Yield     :                        Supply                        .              Disappearance              .  Average 

Crop         '.    Acreage      '.                  '.  :  :  !  :  :  [  price  pe: 

year         j  harvested     j      ^^^^      [  production  ':  B«8i°°i«g       Total     ;  ^^^^^  ;  ^^^^^^^^     ]                j  pound 

.  stocKS  1/     ,  supply  .            .                   .               .  to  grove: 

:  Thousand 


acres  Pounds   Million  pounds   Cents 


Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  Filler  (type  Ul) 


1965  :  27.0  1,900  51.3  129.1+  180.7  53.0  51.2  1.8  2lt.O 

1966  :  23.0  1,675  38.5  127.7  166.2  53.9  52.1+  1.5  25.0 

1967  :  21.0  1,825  38.3  112.3  150.6         1+1.9  ^1.3  .6  28.0 

1968  :  21.0  1,800  37.8  108.7  ll»6.5  ♦1+3. 0  *U2.0  *1.0  30. 0 

1969  2/  :  20.0  1,900  38.0  *103.5  IU1.5 


Ohio.  Miami  Valley  Filler  (types  1+2-1+1+) 


1965  :  3.7  1,1*65  5.h  17.0             22.1+  6.2  6.2    26.2 

1966  :  3.2  1,885  6.0  16.2             22.2  6.7  6.7    28.0 

1967  :  2.3  1,580  3.6  15.5             19.1  6.2  6.2    29.0 

1968  :  2.0  1,800  3.7  12.9             16.6  *6.0  *6.0    31.0 

19692/  :  1.9  1^700  3.2  ♦10.6  *i3.8 


Puerto  Rico  Filler  (type  1+6) 


1965  :  17.0  951            16.2  62.6  78.8  27.0  27.0    lt/32.1 

1966  :  9.0  1,338           12.0             51.8  63.8  23.3  23.3    V31.3 

1967  :  7.6  1,1+19            10.8             1+0.5  51.3  16.9  16.9    1/33.1 

19682/  :  6.2  1,277            7.9            3'+.'+  ^+2.3  *15.*t  ♦15.1+  —  ii/33-6 

19692/  :  _2/5.7  2/1,^00  2/8.0  *26.9  *3h.9 


Total  Cigar  Filler  (types  1+1-1+6) 


1965  :  U7.7  1,528  72.9  209.0  281.9  86.2  8U.1+  1.8  26.0 

1966  :  35,2  1,608  56.5  195.7  252.2  83.9  82.1+  1.5  26.7 

1967  :  30.9  1,707  52.7  168.3  221.0  65.0  61+. 1+  .6  29.1 

1968  :  29.2  1,689  '^9.1+  156.0  205.1+  *61+.1+  *63.'+  ♦l.O  30.6 
19692/  :  27.6  1,783  1+9.2  ♦ll+l.O  ♦190.2 


Connecticut  Valley  Binder  (types  51-52) 


1965  :  2.6  1,910  5.0  21.3  26.3  7.0  I+.9             2.1  I+5.9 

1966  :  1.8  2,111  3.8  19.3  23.1  6.8  5.2             1.6  51.2 

1967  :  1,5  1,819  2.7  16.3  19.0  7.8  5.6             2.2  51+. 5 

1968  :  1.6  1,81+6  2.9  11.2  ll+.l  «6.0  ^5.0  ♦l.O  59.5 
19692/  :  1.7  1,805  3.0  ♦  8.1  ♦n.l 


Southern  Wisconsin  Binder  (type  5*+) 


1965  :  1+.7  1,805  8.5  22.7  31.2  8.8         8.8  —  29.7 

1966  :  3.9  1,895  7.1+  22.1+  29.8  9.1          9.1  —  3^.3 

1967  :  3.8  1,905  7.2  20.7  27.9  8.0         8.0  —  3'+.'+ 

1968  :  3.7  1,990  7.k  19.9  27.3  ♦7.5  ♦7.5  —  36.8 
19692/  :  3,7  1^900  7.0  *19.8  ♦26.8 


Northern  Wisconsin  Binder  (type  55) 


1965  :  6.2  1,735  10.8            26.8  37.6  9.I+  9.I  .3  28.9 

1966  :  5.U  1,635  8.8            28.2  37.0  7.7  7.1+  .3  32.1* 

1967  :  I+.5  1,975  8.9            29.3  38.2  9.3  8.9  .1+  31*. 1 

1968  :  k.O  1,670  6.7  28.9  35.6  ♦13.5  ^13.0  ♦.5  37.9 
19692/  :  3.U  1,750  6,0  •22.1  ♦28.1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I9. — Cigar  tobacco,  types  Ul-62:    Dooiestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  1965-69 — Cent. 

 (Farm-sales  veight)  


•  •    Yield      •  Supply  .  Disappearance  .  Average 

Crop         I     Acreage     '.   1  :  '.  :  :   '.    price  per 

year  !    harvested  j    ^^^^^        '.  production  i    Beginning  '.  Total  '.  ^^^^  '.  Domestic     ':  Exports  i  P^"""^ 

.    stocks  1/   .  svpply  .  .  .  .to  grovers 


Thousand 

acres  Pounds   Million  pounds   Cents 


Total  Wisconsin  Binder  (types  5^-55) 


1965  :  10.9  1,765  19.3              '♦9.5  68.8  18,2  17.9  .3  29.3 

1966  :        9.3  l,7hk  16.2             50.6  66.8  16.8  16.5  .3  33-3 

1967  :        8.3  1,9^3  16.1              50.0  66.1  17.3  16. 9  .1+  31+.2 

1968  :  7.7  1,82U  lU.l  1+8.8  62.9  ♦21.0  *20.5  ♦.S  37.3 
19692/  :        7.1  1,828  13.0  *U1.9  «5'+.9 


Total  Cigar  Binder  (types  51-55) 


1965  :  13.5  1.793  2k.2  70.8  95-0  25.I  22.6  2.5  32.7 

1966  :  11.1  1,801+  20.1  69.9  90.0  23.7  21.8  1.9  36.7 

1967  :  9.8  1,921;  18.8  66.3  85.1  25.1  22.5  2.6  37.1 

1968  :  9.3  1,828  17.0  60.0  77.0  *27,0  «25.5  *1.5  1+1.1 
19692/  :  8.8  l,82lt  16.0  *50.0  «66.0 


Connecticut  Valley  Shade-grown  (type  61) 


1965  :  9.3  1,567  1';.6  llt.3  28.9  12.6  9.3  3.3  250. 0 

1966  :  8.8  1,555  13.7  I6.3  30.0  lU.O  10.5  3.5  295.0 

1967  :  8.5  l,12l»            9.6  16.0  25.6  12.9  9.6  3.3  360.0 

1968  :  8.U  1,215  10.2  12.7  22.9  10.8  9.1  1-7  360.0 

1969  2/  :  6.3  1,U50  9.1  12.1  21.2 


Georgia-Florida  Shade-grown  (type  62) 


1965  :  6.3  1,321  8.3  7.3  15.6  7.U  5.6  1.8  225.0 

1966  :  5.8  1,265  7.3  8.2  15.5  6.8  6.1  .7  185.O 

1967  :  5.1  1,573  8.0  8.7  16.7  6.6  5.0  1.6  2U5.O 

1968  :  5.0  1,556  7.9  10.1  18.0  8.8  6,7  2.1  270.0 
19692/  :  5.0  1,550  7.7               9.2  16.9 


Total  Shade-grown  (type»  61-62) 


1965  :  15.6  1,1+68  22.9  21.6  l+lt.5  20.0  II1.9  5.1  21+1.0 

1966  :  II+.6  1,1+1+0  21.0  2I+.5  1+5.5  20.8  I6.6  1+.2  257.0 

1967  :  13.6  1,292  17.6  21+.7  1+2.3  19.5  l'+.6  1+.9  308.0 

1968  :  13.1+  1,3';3  18.1  22.8  1+0.9  19.6  15.8  3.8  320.9 
19692/  :  11.3  1,1+9^  16.8  21.3  38.1 


Grand  Total  Cigar  Tobacco  (types  Ul-62?" 


1965  :  76.8  1,562  120.1  301.1+  1+21.5  131.1+  122.1  9.3  68.3 

1966  :  60.9  1,603  97.5  290.1  387.6  128.3  120.7  7.6  78.1+ 

1967  :  51+. 3  1,61+2  89.1  259.3  3'+8.l+  109.6  101.5  8.1  85.7 

1968  :  51.9  1,616  81+.5  238.8  323.3  *lll-0  *10i+.7  •6.3  91+, 9 
19692/  :  1+7.7  1,722  82.0  *212.3  «29l+.3 


1/  October  1  for  types  1+1-55;  July  1  for  types  61-62. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

2/  Puerto  Rican  planting  occurs  late  in  calendar  year;  projected  for  1969. 
J+/  Excludes  payment  by  Puerto  Rican  Government. 
♦    Preliminary  estimates. 
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The  carryover  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  on 
October  I  is  estimated  about  7-1/2  million 
pounds  below  a  year  earlier  and  probably  a 
new  low,  Puerto  Rico  filler  is  planted  late  in 
the  year  and  harvested  in  the  early  months  of 
the  following  year.  The  Puerto  Rican  Government 
has  announced  a  quota  of  22-1/2  million  pounds— 
about  3  times  the  extremely  small  harvest  early' 
this  year.  Acreage  has  been  declining  since 
1964,  so  production  has  been  considerably  below 
the  announced  quota  for  the  past  several  seasons„ 
But  despite  the  large  quotas  the  1970  harvest 
could  approximate  the  previous  year's  since 
rainy  weather  cut  this  year's  yields  sharply. 
The  1969/70  supply  seems  likely  to  fall  some 
7-1/2  million  pounds  to  another  record  low. 

Binder:  Cigar  binder  acreage  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  is  estimated  about  6  percent 
larger  than  last  year.  This  year's  acreage  al- 
lotment was  increased  50  percent.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  production  was  indicated  at  3  million 
pounds,  slightly  above  last  year.  But  carryovers 
of  both  Broadleaf  and  Havana  Seed  are  probably 
at  new  lows.  For  both  types,  supplies  will  be 
lowest  on  record,  totaling  some  3  million  pounds 
below  1968/69, 

Acreage  of  Southern  Wisconsin  binder  is 
estimated  about  the  same  as  last  year  while 


Northern  Wisconsin  binder  is  down.  As  of 
September  1,  Wisconsin  production  is  indicated 
at  13  million  pounds,  off  8  percent  from  last 
year  and  the  lowest  since  1934.  Most  of  the 
decline  is  in  type  55,  Carryover  is  estimated 
about  7  million  pounds  below  a  year  ago.  So 
supply  of  both  types  may  be  down  some  8 
million  in  total  from  1968/69. 

Wrapper:  Indicated  acreage  of  Connecticut 
Valley  wrapper  this  year  is  25  percent  below 
1968.  The  labor  force  has  declined  and  product- 
ion costs  are  up.  As  of  September  1,  production 
was  indicated  at  9  million  pounds — 1  million 
below  last  year's  level.  Carryover  on  July 
1  at  12  million  pounds  was  the  lowest  since 
1957,  The  supply  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper, 
at  21  million  pounds  is  about  2  million  below 
1968/69  and  the  smallest  since  1956, 

Acreage  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  is 
estimated  to  be  down  2  percent  to  a  14-year  low. 
As  of  September  1,  production  was  an  indicated 
7,7  million  pounds,  about  3  percent  below  last 
year.  Carryover  on  July  1,  at  9,2  million 
pounds,  was  down  1  million  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  supply,  at  17  million  pounds,  is  about  1 
million  below  1968/69  and  about  the  average  of 
the  past  5  years. 


TOBACCO  USED  FOR  CIGARETTES 


Cigarette  manufacturers  used  an  estimated 
1,203  million  pounds  of  tobacco  (unstemmed 
processing  weight)  in  cigarettes  in  1968.  This 
was  1  percent  more  than  the  year  before^  Im- 
ported tobacco  use-=both  leaf  and  scrap— gained 
while  domestic  tobacco  use  declined  fractionally 
(table  20).  Use  of  both  domestic  and  imported 
tobacco  in  1969  will  probably  be  under  the  1968 
level  due  to  lower  cigarette  output. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  accounts  for  about 
half  the  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes,  with  hurley, 
Maryland,  and  imported  tobaccos  accounting  for 
the  rest.  Since  the  early  1950"  s  the  proportions 
of  hurley  and  imported  tobacco  have  increased 
while  flue-cured  and  Maryland  have  declined. 

Manufacturers  used  an  estimated  2,076 
pounds  of  tobacco  (unstemmed  weight)  per 
1,000  cigarettes  produced  in  1968,  fractionally 


more  than  a  year  earlier.  However,  since 
the  mid-195(ys  the  quantity  has  declined  almost 
steadily  (table  21),  Changes  in  dimension  and 
composition  of  cigarettes  account  for  the  down- 
trend. 

Major  factors  are:  (1)  the  shift  to  filter 
tips;  (2)  lengthened  cigarette  filters;  (3)  in- 
creased use  of  sheet  tobacco;  and  (4)  reduction 
in  cigarette  circumferences.  Mostfilter brands, 
until  the  introduction  of  100  millimeter  lengths^ 
had  a  shorter  tobacco  column  than  most  non- 
filter  brands.  Slimmer  cigarettes  and  long 
filters  are  other  marketing  developments.  Use 
of  processed  stems  (midribs  of  leaves)  and 
reconstituted  tobacco  sheet  made  from  stems 
and  small  fragments  of  leaf  are  technological 
developments  that  extend  the  filling  quantity 
of  a  given  amount  of  leaf. 
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Table  20. — Estiaated  leaf  used  for  cigarettes  by  kinds  of  tobacco  for  specified  periods 


Farm-sales  weight 


Unstemned-processing  velgbt 


Tear 

Flue- 
.  cured 

:  Burley 

Maryland 

Total 
dcnestic 

'.  Flue- 
',  cured 

!  Burley 

!  Maryland 

:  la^jorted 

:  Total 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

■  lb- 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average: 

288 

U2 

1925-29 

:  I5U 

125 

9 

137 

Ill 

9 

299 

igso-a^* 

:  192 

126 

10 

328 

170 

111 

9 

36 

326 

•  ^\jy 

US'? 

1 U7 

J.H  f 

'*j 

l<)kO-kh 

:  U68 

2U8 

23 

739 

UI3 

220 

22 

700 

I9U5-U9 

:  650 

378 

2U 

1,052 

575 

335 

23 

56 

989 

1950 

:  698 

I4O5 

21+ 

1,127 

618 

358 

22 

6U 

1,062 

1951 

:  737 

ltl6 

22 

1,175 

652 

368 

20 

72 

1,112 

:      f  f  p 

0. 

-I-,'- J? 

686 

1  170 
J.,  J.  i\j 

1953 

:  763 

U37 

2U 

1,221+ 

675 

387 

23 

77 

1,162 

195"+ 

:  707 

i+n 

22 

1,1U0 

625 

36U 

21 

77 

1,087 

1955 

;  702 

'♦13 

22 

1,137 

621 

366 

21 

80 

1,088 

1956 

688 

Ul8 

23 

1,129 

610 

371 

21 

85 

1,087 

■i-y?  1 

688 

i*iU 

20 

1  1^ 

610 

•^68 

18 

88 

IjOSU 

1958 

;  712 

U20 

18 

l!l50 

63U 

37U 

17 

100 

1,125 

1959 

;  71U 

U23 

17 

1,15U 

635 

376 

16 

109 

1,136 

i960 

'  731 

h37 

16 

l,lo4 

651 

389 

16 

lib 

1,172 

IQ6I 

758 

16 

1,227 

67U 

U03 

16 

125 

1,218 

1962 

:  7U5 

U62 

16 

1,223 

663 

un 

16 

126 

1,216 

1963 

•  752 

U67 

16 

1,235 

670 

Ul6 

16 

127 

1,229 

1961* 

:  725 

^53 

15 

1,195 

6U5 

U05 

15 

121 

1,186 

1965 

•  723 

1»85 

17 

1,225 

6ii3 

17 

132 

1,225 

1966 

686 

U87 

19 

1,192 

613 

19 

135 

1,202 

1967 

658 

19 

1,160 

587 

U32 

19 

I5U 

1,192 

1968 

_  612 

18 

1^15^ 

^82 

1+32 

18 

171 

1^201 

Percentage  Distrlbtitlon 


!  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

varage: 

IW.I 

1925-29 

':  53.5 

U3.I+ 

3.1 

100.0 

1+5.8 

37.1 

3.0 

100.0 

1930-3»+ 

!  58.5 

38.1* 

3.1 

100.0 

52.1 

3'*.1 

2.8 

11.0 

100.0 

1935-39 

59.'* 

36.6 

k.O 

100.0 

53.5 

33.0 

3.8 

9.7 

100.0 

63.3 

33.6 

3.1 

100.0 

59.0 

31.1* 

3.2 

6.1+ 

100.0 

19i+5-U9 

61.8 

35.9 

2.3 

100.0 

58.1 

33.9 

2.3 

5.7 

100.0 

1950 

61.9 

36.0 

2.1 

100.0 

58.2 

33.7 

2.1 

6.0 

100.0 

1951 

62.7 

33.h 

1.9 

100.0 

58.6 

33.1 

1.8 

6.5 

100.0 

1952 

62.8 

35.2 

2.0 

100.0 

58.6 

32.9 

2.0 

6.5 

100.0 

1953 

62.3 

35.7 

2.0 

100.0 

58.1 

33.3 

2.0 

6.6 

100.0 

195U 

62.0 

36.1 

1.9 

100.0 

57.5 

33.5 

1.9 

7.1 

100.0 

1955 

61.8 

36.3 

1.9 

100.0 

57.1 

33.6 

1.9 

7.J* 

100.0 

1956 

60.9 

37.0 

2.1 

100.0 

56.1 

3U.2 

1.9 

7.8 

100.0 

1957 

61.3 

36.9 

1.8 

100.0 

56.3 

33.9 

1.7 

8.1 

100.0 

1958 

61.9 

36.5 

1.6 

100.0 

56.1+ 

33.2 

1.5 

8.9 

100.0 

1959 

61.9 

36.6 

1.5 

100.0 

55.9 

33.1 

1.1+ 

9.6 

100.0 

i960 

61.7 

36.9 

l.k 

100.0 

55.5 

33.2 

1.1+ 

9.9 

100.0 

1961 

61.8 

36.9 

1.3 

100.0 

55.3 

33.1 

1.3 

10.3 

100.0 

1962 

60.9 

37.8 

1.3 

100.0 

5U.5 

33.8 

1.3 

10.l» 

100.0 

1963 

60.9 

37.8 

1.3 

100.0 

5U.5 

33.9 

1.3 

10.3 

100.0 

I96U 

60.7 

38.0 

1.3 

100.0 

3h.k 

3U.1 

1.3 

10.2 

100.0 

1965 

59.0 

39.6 

l.k 

100.0 

52.5 

35.3 

1.1+ 

10.8 

100.0 

1966        :  57.6 

U0.8 

1.6 

100.0 

51.0 

36.2 

1.6 

11.2 

100.0 

1967 

56.8 

1+1.6 

1.6 

100.0 

»*9.3 

36.2 

1.6 

12.9 

100.0 

1968 

56.5 

1+1.9 

1.6 

100.0 

1+8.1+ 

35.9 

1.5 

1I+.2 

100.0 
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Table  23. 


-Cash  receipts  from  tobacco  as  percentage  of  cash  receipts  from  crops 
and  all  farm  commodities,  by  States,  I967  and  I968 


State 

1967 

1968  1/ 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  as 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  as: 

Percent" 
age  of 
crops 

Precentage  of  all 
farm  comnodities 

Percent"  i 

croDS^  • 
 E  : — 

Percentage  of  all 
farm  commodities 

Ml  1 1  -1  nn 
ri  1  1  1  1 KJU 

Mil  "I  -i  tin 
ri  1  1  1  ion 

dollars 

Percent 

ercent 

d  oUar  s 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Carolina 

535 

fill  0 

41.3 

444 

fin  c 

3c;  ft 

35.0 

Kentucky 

3U3 

f  f  .0 

41.6 

282 

74.2 

34.2 

South  Carolina 

107 

26.2 

81 

35.4 

21.7 

Georgia 

101 

22,4 

9.0 

77 

10. 6 

7.4 

Virginia 

03 

34.9 

16.2 

76 

33.0 

14.6 

Tennessee 

83 

■all  n 

13.7 

82 

32.7 

13.2 

Florida 

32 

1»,0 

2.8 

30 

3.3 

2.7 

Connecticut 

30 

U5.5 

18.8 

27 

40.9 

16.7 

Maryltmd 

17 

15.2 

5.2 

20 

l8.0 

5.0 

Ohio 

16 

3.1 

1.3 

13 

2.5 

1.1 

Indiana 

12 

1.9 

.9 

10 

1.6 

.7 

Massachusetts 

11 

15.9 

7.0 

10 

13.5 

6.2 

Pennsylvania 

10 

4.5 

1.1 

11 

4.5 

1.2 

Wisconsin 

5 

2.4 

.4 

6 

2.8 

.4 

Missouri 

3 

.7 

.2 

4 

.9 

.3 

West  Virginia 

3 

13.0 

3.1 

2 

8.0 

2.0 

United  States  2/ 

1,392 

7.6 

3.3 

1,176 

6.2 

2.6 

arately. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Table  24. — Total  expenditures  for  tobacco  products,  1950^68 


Total 


Cigarettes     ]    Cigars     '.    Other  1/ 


Total 


Cigarettes 


Cigars 


Other  1/ 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


  Million  dollars 


4,392 
4,685 
5,073 
5.264 
5,104 

5,217 
5,481 
5,877 
6,182 
6,764 


3,586 
3,876 
4,246 
4,436 
4,292 

4,409 
4,681 
5,072 
5,341 
5,854 


514 
526 
545 
560 
552 

550 
556 
562 
584 
629 


292 
283 
282 
268 
260 

258 
244 
243 
257 
281 


:1960 
:196l 
:1962 
:1963 
:1964 

7,187 
7,472 
7,608 
8,004 
8,113 

6,244 
6,538 
6,675 
7,055 
7,024 

il965 
:1966  2/ 
:1967  2/ 
:1968  i/ 

8,651 
9,l4o 
9,582 

10,112 

7,609 
8,113 
8,572 
9,094 

—  Mi  n  i  nn  doH 

649 
631 
634 

649 
765 

734 
718 
706 
703 


294 
303 
299 
300 
324 

308 
309 
304 
315 


1/  Smoking,  chewing,  and  snuff.    2/  Revised.    ^  Subject  to  revision. 


Table  25. — Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  revenues  from  tobacco  products  for  specified  periods 


Federal 

:  State 

:  Total 

Total 

Fiscal 
year 

Cigarettes 

;  ^ 

:      Chewing,  : 
Cigars                 .  .  ^' 
|,         :      smoking,  : 

:  — '          :      and  snuff  : 

Total 

2/ 

:  All 
:  tobacco 
:  products 

:  Federal 

and 
:  State 

:     Local  : 
: Governments: 

Federal,  State 
and  local 
Governments 

Average : 


Million  diallars  - — 


1950-54 

1,422 

45 

30 

1,497 

455 

1,942 

1955-59 

l,6l4 

47 

18 

1,680 

566 

2,246 

48 

2,294 

i960 

1,864 

50 

17 

1,932 

923 

2,855 

65 

2,920 

1961 

1,924 

50 

17 

1,991 

1,001 

2,992 

76 

3,068 

1962 

1,957 

50 

17 

2,026 

1,075 

3,101 

72 

3,173 

1963 

2,011 

50 

16 

2,079 

1,124 

3,203 

64 

3,267 

1964 

1,977 

56 

17 

2,053 

1,196 

3,249 

84 

3,333 

1965 

2,070 

61 

17 

2,149 

1,284 

3,433 

102 

3,535 

1966 

2,006 

58 

9 

2,074 

1,541 

3,615 

105 

3,720 

1967 

2,023 

56 

2,080 

1,615 

3,695 

116 

3,811 

1968 

2,066 

55 

2,122 

1,886 

4,008 

100 

4,108 

1969 

2,082 

54 

V 

2,138 

1/2,060 

4,198 

1/110 

4,308 

1/  Includes  large  cigarettes.    2/  Includes  small  cigars  and  amounts  on  cigars  from  Puerto  Rico  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
Puerto  Rico.    3/  Includes  cigarette  paper  and  tubes,  floor  taxes,  penalties,  etc.    4/  Federal  excise  tax  on  chewing,  smoking,  and 
snuff  repealed  effective  January  1,  I966.    1/  Estimated. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
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TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


POUNDS 


12 

9 
6 
3 


-^,,uij«a»«* 


I    I    I  I 


I    I    I  I 


Cigarettes 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  :  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


1935     '40      '45       '50      '55      "60      "65  '70 

♦  18  YEARS  AND  0  VER;  UH STEMMED  PKOCESSINC  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT.         AP RE LIMIN ARY . 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NE  G.  E  R  S  U 16  -  69  (  9  )     ECONOMIC   RE  SE  AR  CH  SE  R  VI C  E 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


1955       '58  61         64        '67         70  73 

PER  MALE  78  AND  OVER,  EXCEPT  CIGARETTES  PER  PERSON  18  AND  OVER.  *  PREL(*I/N4  RY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMEN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE  N  EG.  E  R  S  3  105  -  69  {  9  )     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY,  PRICE,  USE 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1 

^MANUFACTURERS-  ANDOEALERS'.  ^  P  R  ELIUIM  A  RY  IHDIC  A  TIOH . 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  223-  69  (6)    ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


BURLEY  TOBACCO:  SUPPLY,  PRICE,  USE 


1956      '60       '64       '68     1956     '60       '64  '68 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCT.  1 

O  MANUFACTURERS'  AND  DEALERS'.         ApRELIMINARY  INDICATION. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  381  -  69  (8  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Iftiit  or 
base 

1968  i 

1969  ; 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 

period 

July  : 

August  : 

June 

;  July 

:  August 

a  year  earlier 

ATBrft^  price  at  auctions 

108 

Floe-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

00.0 

00.5  • 

Closed 

72.0 

73.0 

Bur  ley- 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s  -  e  -  d  : 

C    -  1 

-    0    -  s 

—     €  - 

d; 

Maryland 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s  -  e—  d  : 

/in  T 

o9«l 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

8  -  e  -  d 



Virginia  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s  -  e  -  d  : 

\^    —  d. 

—    0    —  s 

—    e  — 

A  • 

Ui 

Ky*— Teiin*  fire— cured 

.    per  -LB . 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s  -  e  -  d  ; 

C    -  1 

—    0    -  s 

-    e  — 

d: 

Ky.—Tenn*  dark  air— cured 

vb .  per  J.D . 

C  -  1  -  b  - 

s  -  e  -  d  : 

C    —  1 

—    0    —  s 

—    e  - 

ds 

Virginia  sun-cured 

ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s  -  e  -  d  : 

C    -  1 

-    0    -  s 

—    e  — 

d: 

Support  price  \]  i 

lOU 

Flue-cured  ' 

Ct.  per  lb. 

61.6 

Burley  ! 

ct.  per  lb. 

63.5 

Aci  ft 

loU 

Maryland  ! 

ct.  per  lb. 

No  sv^port  : 

No  support 

Virginia  fire-cured                      1    Ct.  per  lb. 

U3.1 

hh.6 

Ci:    ner  lb 

1^3.1 

kk.6 

lOl* 

■    xcuu*    uax &  ciiXiX    v<uf.vu  • 

Ct.  per  lb.  ' 

38.3 

39.7 

lOl* 

V  X  i^gXlU  0    0  UU    C  lu  CU  • 

Ct.  per  lb « 

38.3 

yim  ( 

loU 

Connecticut  Valley  ; 

cigar  binder  : 

ct.  per  lb.  ■ 

Uk.O 

U5.5 

lou 

U-1  fi     Vt-I  nH^v  nnH  OVi-l  n  -PI  llpr  ■ 

Ct.  per  lb.  ' 

31.7 

32.9 

lou 

PiiffTH-rt       nnn  'P't  1 1  ■ 

Ct.  per  lb.  ' 

33.0 

31*. 2 

lou 

PnT*-1^v  Ind^Y  P/  ■ 

1910-ll*=100  ! 

355 

351*  i 

375 

37lf 

373 

105 

1  1111  iir*  I.I    1       1      ^XUUUwVXUtl    XUUCA     J/  • 

1957-59=100  ■ 

166 

165  i 

171* 

175 

17U 

J.U5 

mi. 

77.7 

77.U  : 

79.0 

79.6 

79.6 

Personal  income  U/  ; 

BU.  dol. 

691.0 

696.1  : 

71*6.1 

75I.U 

756.6 

lOQ 

iq68  : 

1969  : 

June  : 

July  : 

May 

:  June 

:  July 

Cigarettes  ; 

Bll.  : 

U3.U 

l4it.l  : 

ltU.5 

U5.2 

U1.8 

yj 

Cigars  and  cigarillos  : 

mi.  : 

610.2 

600.2  : 

705.3 

575.9 

51*3.9 

AccxBiulated  fros  Jan*  1 

Cigarettes 

BU. 

259.9 

30U.O  : 

212.0 

257.2 

299.0 

Qfi 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

ma. 

3916.1      U516.3  ! 

3072.1 

3735.2 

U279.1 

95 

Invoiced  to  domestic  customers  ! 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1  : 

Smoking  tobacco  : 

MU.  lb. 

32.3 

30.7 

yy 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

32.3 

32.6 

101 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

IU.3 

lU.o 

Tax-exempt  removals 

Cigarettes  ; 

Bll. 

h.7 

lt.8 

U.O 

5.3 

5.0 

ICik 

Exports  I 

Bll.        :  2.3 

1.8 

2.2 

3.0 

2.6 

11*1; 

Cigars  and  cigarillos  ' 

mi. 

15.5 

13.6 

19.0 

15.0 

10.3 

(0 

AccuBulated  from  Jan*  1 

Cigarette  s 

Bll. 

25.2 

30.0 

17.6 

22.9 

27.9 

£xports 

BU. 

12.0 

13.8 

8.3 

11.2 

13.9 

!  101 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

mi. 

96.1 

109.8 

67.9 

82.9 

93.2 

:  ^ 

Invoiced  for  export 

Aceiamlated  froB  Jan.  1 

Smoking  tobacco 

NU.  lb. 

!  1.0 

.8 

:  80 

Chewing  tobacco 

MU.  lb. 

i 

.1 

: 
t 

Mholesale  price  Indexes  ^ 

Cigarettes  (reg.  nonf liter) 

1957-59=100 

I  XX9.9 

119.9 

!  12U.5 

132.7 

132.7 

:  m 

Cigars 

1957-59=100 

!  101.6 

101.6 

!  101.6 

102.6 

103.7 

!  102 

Smoking  tobacco 

1957-59=100 

!  130.2 

130.2 

!  139.6 

137.6 

139.6 

:  107 

Plug  chewing  tobacco 

1957-59=100 

!  133.3 

133.3 

!  133.3 

133.3 

133.3 

:  100 

Snuff 

1957-59=100 

:  127.3 

127.3 

!  137.9 

137.9 

1U2.3 

t  112 

Ccnsmer  price  Indexes  (urban)  6/ 

t 

Cigarettes  (reg.  nonfllter) 

•  1957-59=100 

:  1146.0 

150.8 

•  1  (T^ 

•  iUJ 

Cigarettes  (filter  tip  king) 

!  Mar.  1959=100 

:  138.1 

11*3.3 

•         1  f\)i 

a  XIW 

Cigars  (doaestlc  reg.  size) 

:  1957-59=100 

:  10U.5 

106.5 

X^orts  of  tobacco 

Cigarette  leaf 

:     MU.  lb. 

:  13.1 

12.2 

:  U.9 

15.2 

12.9 

:  106 

Cigar  tobacco  j/ 

:     MU.  lb. 

:  7.1* 

9.6 

:  9.2 

8.5 

6.0 

:  62 

Aeeoaulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarette  leaf 

:     MU.  lb. 

:  88.3 

100.5 

:  59.3 

7U.5 

87.3 

i  87 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

:     MU.  lb. 

:  kh.O 

^^,6 

'  19.9 

U8.U 

■jU,!* 

:  101 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Continued- 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY-CONTINUED 


SEPTEMBBR  19$9 


Item 

Itolt  or 
base 

1968 

1969 

period 

June 

July 

Mav  : 

June 

:  July 

Ejcports  of  leaf  tobacco 

(farm- sales  weight) 

Flue- cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

ko.o 

60.2 

50.6 

38.6 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.3 

2.7 

7.6 

5.7 

7.2 

Maryleind 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.0 

2.0 

2.7 

1.3 

.U 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.3 

.k 

•U 

.5 

,1 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1+ 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

* 

0 

.2 

.1 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

* 

♦ 

.1 

.2 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

.6 

.1* 

.h 

.2 

.1 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.1 

* 

« 

♦ 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

* 

0 

.1 

.2 

« 

Accumulated  from  beginning 

of  marketing  year  8/ 

Flue- cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

533.3 

1+7'*.  1 

52I+.7 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

1+5.3 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

8.9 

10.9 

7.2 

8.5 

8.8 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil, 

lb. 

k.5 

h.9 

2.8 

3.3 

3.1+ 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

16. U 

18.6 

11.1 

12.9 

11+.3 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1+ 

BlacK  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.1 

z.k 

:  .7 

.8 

1.0 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

U.9 

3.7 

3.9 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.1 

2.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.3 

Cigar  filler 

Mil. 

lb. 

.6 

.6 

:  .7 

.8 

.8 

Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 

in  bulk 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.U 

1.6 

3.1 

2.9 

1.2 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Mil. 

lb. 

9.5 

11.1 

:  5.8 

8.7 

9.9 

Quarterly  data 

1068 

iq6q 

Apr. -June:  July- Sept. 

:       Apr. -June  : 

July-Bept. 

Stocks  of  tobacco — Ist  of 

quarter  2/ 

Danestic  types 

(farm-sales  weight) 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,588 

2,302 

2,388 

2,100 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,626 

1,1+80 

1,608 

1,1*63 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

79 

97 

70 

81f 

Fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

119 

105 

106 

92 

•Dark  air-  and  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

71 

66 

73 

67 

Cigar  finer 

Mil. 

lb. 

182 

173 

166 

158 

Cigar  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

73 

66 

62 

56 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

27 

23 

:  26 

21 

Itader  Government  loan  10/ 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,225 

1,169 

:  1,21+5 

**i,i83 

Tobacco  sheet  11/ 

Cigarette  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

21.9 

20.3 

:  23.1+ 

2I+.U 

Cigar  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

3.3 

2.8 

:  2.3 

2.6 

Foreign  types  (farm-sales  weight) 

Cigarette  and  smoking 

Mil. 

lb. 

U59 

Mt2 

:  U08 

"♦51 

Cigar 

MU. 

lb. 

83 

98 

:  9^+ 

93 

Tobacco  outlets  12/ 

Seasonally  adjusted  data, 

annual  rates,  for  charts,  p. 2 

Cigarettes 

Production 

Bil. 

567 

591 

'■  558 

579 

Taxable  removals 

Bil. 

512 

533 

:  512 

519 

Cigar  production 

Bil. 

8.78 

7.97 

:  8.12 

7.92 

Smoking  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

6k.9 

6U.9 

61.5 

61.5 

Chewing  production 

Scrap 

Mil. 

lb. 

35.5 

37.0 

:          36. U 

38.U 

Plug  and  other 

Mil. 

lb. 

30.2 

30.0 

28.7 

29.1+ 

Snuff  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

27.6 

26.9 

29.5 

25.8 

Exports  of  leaf 

765 

Total 

Mil. 

lb. 

812 

763 

1,000 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

735 

599 

886 

655 

Justed,    k/  Seasonally  adjusted,  nnn\i«:i  rate.    ^  Excise  tax  excluded.    6/  Federal  and  applicable  state  and  local  taxes  in- 
cluded.   2/  Farm-sales  weight  equivalent.    8/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  1  for  others.    2/  Holdings 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  including  grower  cooperatives.    10/  Reported  by  grower  cooperatives.    11/  Weight  of  tobacco  leaf 
not  including  stems  added.    12/  Data  for  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary  estimates.    -"Leas  than  50,000  pounds.    **pt  tUit 
quantity,  approodmately  I05  million  pounds  had  been  sold.    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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The  Tobacco  Situation  is  published  March, 
June,  September  and  December. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  to  be  avail- 
able  December  30,  I969. 
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